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the I’rench dames was altogether surpassed by the charms 
of the English ladies. 

Sach was the nature of this celebrated jour de plai- 
sance; and to those fair beings, who never ventured to 
join the hunting partics at Fontainebleau, it afforded 
some faint idea of a boar or stag at bay. 

But after that day, he would never mention in public 
his journey to England; and rudely silenced every en- 
quiry on the subject; yet his fair antagonists would not 
suffer the event to be forgotten: they had now a formi- 
dable weapon in their hands, and in every encounter, he 
was sure to hear something of the queen of England. 

Had his friends, however, forgotten the ridicule of the 
plaisance, and reflected on the shrewdness of his replies, 
his sareasms on the English, and even on the political 
acumen of his remarks, they would have formed a juster 
estimate of his character. No oneeven dreamed that he 
had an observant eye which suffered nothing to escape ; a 
penetration which showed him what was passing in the 
minds of others; and a memory in which were hoarded, 
asin astorechouse, the follics, the foibles, and the intrigues 
of his contemporaries. But these were facultics unnotic- 
ed of the court; and D’Alencon gradually sunk to his 
former level, and ceased to elicit more than trifling at- 
tention. Far different was it with himself. 

His chief defect was a want of enthusiasm ; could mas- 
ters have been found with authority to reward and 
punish their pupil, he might have been a learned man | 
had empire, renown, or political influence, walked to his 
idle ambition, he would have grasped the treasure, and 
been gratified with its possession ; but his active unso- 
licited energies did not rise beyond the study of tennis. 

In our estimate of character, it were idle for us to say, 
—speaking, mayhap, of a philosophet or man of science 
—that his mind is equal to that of another who has sur- 
mounted difficulties or made a discovery, because the 
former might in his conversation have thrown a gleam 
of light on the eminence which the latter has reached ; 
energy and enthusiasm are part and parcel of genius; 
wanting these, the owner of the other requisites to a 
great mind sinks into eccentricity,—perhaps insanity, it 
his unsatished desires, without power to urge him on- 
ward, pray upon themselves. 

But the mind of D’Alengon, though under ordinary 
circumstances void of ambition, was yet capable, when 
strongly excited, of acting with energy and resolution. 

He was not blind to the insidious encroachments of 
the Duke of Guise; and it required no extraordinary 
foresight on his part to perceive, that ii the union and 
intimacy of the former with the citizens and priesthood 
were permitted to iacrease, it would lead to the subver- 
sion of his brother’s throne, and the expulsion of his fa- 
mily from their high estate; and if such a misfortune 
should happen, his own birthright would be lost, and the 
dynasty of Valois cast away for ever. 

To repel the intruder would have been the mainspring 
of every act and motive of a mind of ordinary energy ; 
but to excite that of Monsieur, the king’s brother, to the 
requisite pitch of resolution, it was necessary that he 
should become the laughing stock of the whole court. 

The persevering raillery of the courtiers and of bis 
fair adversaries, who did not fail to make a bitter and 
exulting use of the advantage, which the Prince’s late 
adventures in England, and his double disappointinent of 
a crown, both at home and across the channel, afforded 
them, stung him almost to madness. 

“They shall sce,” said D’Alencon to himself “ that I 
am capable of something, and though haughty and vain 
England will not listen to my suit, yet will I struggle 
with Guise for that sceptre which my foolish brother 
suffers to be snatched from his hands !” 

The anger of a man unused to passion is terrible ; and 
equally transcendent is the energy of a slothful mind. 
The first steps of the here of the tennis-court were those 
of a waking giant. He opened his schemes to the Vis 
count De Turenne, a man of ready eloquence and un- 
certain principles, wavering between Catholicism and 
the reformed faith. But the offers of monsieur, were, 
however, decisive of the viscount’s religion; the new 
light of Calvin which had hitherto burned obscurely, now 
shot forth a corruscation of splendour which completely 
extinguished the embers of the olden faith ; and the con- 
vert flew into Germany with a large sum of money to 


They were to encamp on the banks of the Rhine ; and it 
was to be given out that their destination was Ireland, 
to assist the Queen Elizabeth in suppressing the rebellion 
there ; mercenary aid of a similar character having been 
too long the fashion among the European sovercigns to 


the Germau princes to lend themselves and their subjects 
to foreign powers had become proverbial. 

At the same time that D’Alengon and his quick-wit- 
ted coadjutor had resolved on this movement, the prince 
turned his attention to a quarter nearer home. He was 
convinced that if Navarre were liberated from thraldom, 
a large army of Laguenots might speedily*be assembled 
in Gascony or the adjoining provinces, the more especial- 
ly as they had already evinced symptoms of rebellion. 

“Yes! the plan is pertect!” soliloquised monsieur, 
“ While my Germans are rushing into France from the 
Rhenish provinces, Navarre’s Hiaguenots must hasten to 
join them from the south.” : 

It was no easy matter to hold unsuspected communi- 
cation with the Bourbon captive, but the ingenuity of 
D’Alencgon overcame this difficulty; the proposed cam- 
paign was opened in secret to Navarre, who, as may be 
expected, caught at it eagerly ; and the two princes were 
soon absorbed in the details of the plot ; the discussion of 
which, after an interview on the preceding night, had 
brought the prince to the chamber of his friend. But to 
return to the dialogne. 

“ The viscount writes as favourably as we could wish,” 
said Navarre in a low tone, as they stood together at the 
window ; “ but let me understand you, that there may be 
no after scruples! [and your brother are enemies, and 
there is no moral obligation violated by my warring 
against him even to his overthrow—but for yourself, his 
kinsman, to join arins with me against his authority and 
the safety even of your royal parent! Are you prepared 
for the obloquy of the atteinpt !” 

“T have already told you, what you know full well,” 
replicd D’Alengon, “that my brother cannot maintain 
his station; it is, therefore, a question only between the 
Duke of Guise and myself, who shall have the empty 
throne. My brother is on a precipice, and nothing can 
save him from being tumbled over; I stand midway be. 
tween his elevation and the depth of his fall; to attempt 
arresting his descent would only be falling with him ; 
but as he drops by me, I shall snatch atthe crown. But 
I speak to a closed ear, you listen not to what I say !” 
And such indeed was the truth. During the colloquy, 
the sun which had been obscured by floating clouds now 
shone out cheerfully, and illumined the distant hills, 
which were partially seen in the country beyond the 
Fauxbourg. The change brought sorrow to the heart of 
Navarre, he forgot the presence of his eccentric ally, and 
stood gazing ou the scene heedless of D’Alencon’s meta- 
phors. 

“ Alas! it is too true!” replied Navarre, resuming his 
attention: “ I was thinking what happiness it would be 
to stand on yon green summit in the free light of the 
sun, and look for the last time upon this vile prison !” 
“The palace is good enough,” said D’Alengon, “ and 
with the trifling improvements I intend making in it will 
be admirable. So are its tenants, very amusing person- 
ages, as you yourseli often prove. The tennis-court | 
could make the wonder of Europe. But I have not slept 
all last night for thinking how we must raise money to 
pay the Germans when I go to the Rhine. ‘Turenne has 
spent all in the equipments, and I know they will not 
stir unless IT pay in advance! What is to be done ?” 

“ Stake heavily on tennis with the provincial nobles !” 
answered Navarre. 

“ No one would bet against my game,” replied the 
prince ; “every one is afraid of me.” 

The exchequer of monsicur’s government at Tours 
had been exhausted by the supplies afforded to the vis- 
count on his departure for Germany; and the profound 
cantion necessary to preserve secret the plot, rendered 
the financial question very difficult of solution. 

“ My good mother has money in her coffers,’ said 


D’Alencon laughing, “if by any stratagem I could gain 
some” 

“For the purpose of dethroning her and your brother! 
is it not so?” said Navarre, interrupting him. 
would die in being outwitted !” 





1 


« She 


render the tale at all improbable; and the readiness of 


joy in having a son cleverer than herself. But your 
majesty is ever dwelling on the idea of her anger against 
me. No doubt you have a rare specimen of our family 
temper in my sister.” 

But Henry of Navarre had been brought up by an af- 
feetionate mother, whose memory he worshipped ; and 
his conscience almost smote him {or aiding the prince in 
1 rebellion against his parent, yet Catherine behaved so 
cruelly to the Bourbon monarch, that he felt justified in 
making use of any means to recover his liberty. To the 
sarcasin of D’Alencon, however, he made no reply. 

“If Margaret trouble you,” continued the prince, see- 
ing that Navarre was silent, * I would have your majesty 
send her to govern your territory during your absence. 
She would confer an inestimable benefit on the coun. 
try by civilising your half barbarous barons—but—hark ! 
that is the footstep of De Biron in the corridor—let me 
conceal myself in the next chamber; he will not venture 
so far without your permission.” 

—>—— 

CHAPTER IT. 
My reward is power; 


An outward trifle, bought with imward peace, 
DY AVENANT. 





The marshal’s delay in visiting his royal prisoner arose 
from an unexpected command of Catherine requiring his 
presence in her cabinet. This was a small, but lofty 
room; the walls were hung with silk tapestry, and the 
floor covered with the richest carpet the Grand Seignor 
could present his old ally. In front of the tapestry were 
several mirrors, especial favourites with the visiters of 
both sexes, while waiting to address the royal ear. In 
the centre of the cabinet stood a table of exquisite work- 
manship, and by its side, in a stately chair, sat the 
Queen-imother of France : the page which she had sum- 
moned from the ante-room had just departed to seek the 
marshal; and there remained only two ladies of the 
court in attendance on its imperial mistress. 

Strangers who had known her only by the universal 
report of her cruelties and her subtelty, her age and the 
number and reputation of her children, were ever agree- 
ibly disappointed on their introduction. He, who had 
pictured to himself a woman older in care than years, 
wrinkled and ill-tempered; or if, perchance, possessing 
a hearsay knowledge of her charms, expected a Medea, 
—the vestiges of beauty struggling with the corroding 
lines of passion—was dumb-struck on finding himself in 
the presence of a matron with a fine Italian face; fea- 
tures most symmetrical, clear, and unwrinkled ; a com. 
plexion unmatehc d, save by the fair Margaret, her daugh- 
ter; and an eye which erities of female loveliness might 
object to, as more appropriate to a Cmsar or an Alexan- 
der, yet capable at seasons of expressing the softer pas- 
sions. ‘Tbe ordinary expression of the face was grave, 
sedate and majestic; but its gravity was of the true 
southern quality, willing to give way to mirth; and its 
majesty of nature commanding homage from all. 

Had not her powers of penetration been equalled by 
her humour, that subtle yet active faculty which holds 
its possessor in love with the world, and presents in its 
magie mirror the bright side of danger or evil to the 
threatened victim—her charms would, indeed, have long 
sinee sunk beneath the harassing nature of her duties, 
fer son required incessantly looking after, lest he 
should commit an irreparable mischief. Since his ca- 
lamitous error with the priesthood, she had grasped more 
earnestly than ever the reins of government, and had de- 
termined to bring into play the whole scope of her poli- 
cy, and stand or fall by the issue. Valois was now at 
Vincennes with his favourites, but there or elsewhere, 
his absence was of no moment, so that he meddled not 
with affairs of state. 

Francois, Duke D’Alencon, was a wayward imp, that 
might one day brvod disaster; but at present she thought 
his soul safely locked up within the precinets of the ten- 
nis-court. Navarre required watching vigilantly ; and 
yet to be treated with courtesy withal, lest the chances 
of fortune might one day force her to appeal to him for 
aid. 

His Huguenot friends threatened another rebellion ; 
ind the Catholies threatened the Huguenots with exter- 
mination; the more powerful of the noblesse were pro- 








raise a body of troops in the Protestant principalities. 
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“ By no means,” replied the prince, “ madame would 


mising themselves aggrandisement in the expected strug. 
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gle; the nations of Europe were looking on with interest- 
ed eyes; those of the reformed faith, such as the Eng- 
lish, the Hollanders, and the Germans, preparing to 
succour their brethren in religion; and the states who 
retained the doctrines of Rome, as Spain, besides the pa- 
pal power itscli, and the emperor, cqually as ready to af- 
ford aid to the Catholic malcontents: these objects, as 
well as many others of minor importance, presscd closely 
on her attention, and yet, absorbing as they were, she 
felt that the whole of her energies were essential to coun- 
terbalance the insidious attempts on the crown by the 
Duke of Guise. 

Here was a chaos of hostile and conflicting powers to 
disturb the serenity of a sovereign—and that sovereign a 
woman! The long array ef her enemies passed slowly 
befpre her imagination in review ; and she saw that while 
she kept aloof from their friendship, all were hostile. 

3ut in this conflictive hostility and diversity of interests 
lay her security, She could, indeed, make friends of one 
host by joining in its attempt to destroy the other; but 
that object accomplished, she knew that her good friends 
would have both leisure and inclination to compass her 
own destruction. The only true policy was to play one 
against the other, and to encourage and nourish into 
maturity a third party, the friends of the court; and she 
despaired not of the hope, that these last might at some 
period prove strong enough to vanquish the conqueror, 
whether Catholic or Huguenot. 

Although surrounded by such manifold dangers, she 
quailed not ; she relied on the sincerity of her faith, and 
its reward—on her own transcendent genius, which had 
guided safely the vessel of the state during the reign of 
three minors, “ As it has been, so shall it be!” exclaim- 
ed the adventurous queen. She felt proud of the contest; 
proud of her station and of herself—her mind and her per- 
sonal charms; and as she turned half round and glanced 
at the mirror—though her brow was as haughty as the 
front of Minerva in the ranks of war, there was a smile 
upon her mouth which spoke of triumph and Italian 
cunning. 

She sat for a while in thought undisturbed by the 
conversation which was carried on in a Jow tone by the 
two ladies, who were at the window behind her chair. 
Suddenly an idea entered her mind that the King of 
Navarre had been more friendly and communicative with 
her son Francois than was his wonted custom; and she 
questioned the taller of the ladics, by the name of D’Usez, 
on the subject. 

The Duchess D’Uscz was the chief lady of the house- 
hold, and a woman who joined great penetration, and a 
tulent for political intrigue, with personal charms of a 
high order. She was dark even to swarthiness ; and her 
eyes, Which gave promise of as much wit as passion, 
though not large, were very brilliant ;—a thousand little 
star-rays shot trom their surface in the kindling anima- 
tion of her discourse. Her figure was tall, slender, and 
commanding ; in the remotest province she would have 
been recognised as a denizen ef the court. 

By the reply of the duchess, the queen discovered that 
she had also marked a mutual! alteration in the behaviour 
of Frangois and the king of Navarre. D*Usez declared 
that she thought monsicur must be in love; and that the 
passion and its treatment being new to him, he had made 
a confidant of the experieneed Navarre. 

Her majesty laughed, and called upon the other lady, 
the Princess de Condé, for her opinion, 

This princess had been a co-heiress of the house of| 
Cleves of Nevers; and by marriage (since dissolved by 
the death of her husband, a Bourbon prince) allied to 
royalty. She resided at the Louvre, and was the confi- 
dant and directress of the queen in all matters of plea- 
sure and amusement. 

Catherine had proved herself omnipotent with most 
foreign powers through the spells which she cast around 
their ambassadors. When an object was to be gained 
with any of these, her court became of a sudden the 
realisation of fairy land, and the beau idéal of all that 
was graceful, voluptuous, and romantic. ‘The aquatic 
fetes rivalled those of Venice; and the coup-d’eil of her 
saloons was the loveliest vista on earth; and well they 
might be, for she had resident in the Louvre full three 
hundred ladies of the best families in France: in sur- 
rounding herself with this train of beauty, she followed 
the example of her predecessor Anne, but turned it to bet- 
ter account. 

It was not, however, the splendour of gold and pearl, 
and even of female charms, but the ingenious invention, 
and elegance visible in her fétes and ballets, which ren- 
dered them so bewitching ; and these qualities were ow- 
ing to the superintendence of the Princess De Condé. 
In England she would have been called mistress of the 











revels ; but Condé, though of such illustrious connection, 
was a lady of genius, and believed that the sway over 
the graces of life was not beneath her rank. She danced 
so divinely, that the Polish nobles came from Warsaw to 
witness her grace in the “ poetry of motion.” Nor were 
such exhibitions a disgrace to her rank in an age which 
saw Catherine and her family take parts in scenic repre- 
sentations. Condé but endeavoured to realise her own 
perceptions of grace and elegance, and the means afford- 
ed her by the queen were such as never artist, before or 
since, have possessed. Her ballets escaped even the cri- 
ticism of the abrupt D’Alencon. ‘The features of the 
princess were not very beautiful, and her figure, though 
light, was excelled by many of the forms which flitted 
through ‘the halls of the Louvre; but the grace which 
accompanied her steps was unsurpassed and mimitable. 

To the question of Catherine, she replicd, that she 
hoped the prince was in love; but she had not observed 
any symptoms of the passion. “ We shall find out the 
truth by degrees,” said the queen ; “ I have requested De 
Biron to come hither, as I wish to caution him respect- 
ing the chances of escape which are afforded the Bour- 
bon prince when he walks alone in the gardens of the 
Tuileries. I will ask the marshal if he have observed 
any change in Frangois or his prisoner, But why, 
Conde, do you wish my son in the troubles of love ?” 

“ Does not your majesty perccive,” exclaimed D’Usez, 
taking up the discourse, “that the princess would com. 
pose a ballet on the subject? What an opportunity to 
exhibit the wild, abrupt, fantastic gait of monsicur! And 
she might find several of our friends capable of the re- 
presentation. I can even suggest to madame an inci- 
dent. There is a gentleman here from Venice, who 
amuses us with keeping in the air a number of tennis- 
balls without suffering one to fall to the ground. Now 
if he engaged to take the role of the prince, he might be 
instructed to dance around his mistress, enveloping her in 
a perpetual shower of the objects of his delight!” 

“Why, D’Usez!” exclaimed her majesty, smiling, 
“you will soon wish to change departuients with the 
princess !” 

This remark applied to the commonly received, and 
indeed correct characters of the two confidantes of her 
majesty ; D’Usez advising the queen on matters of busi- 
ness and policy only; while the princess restricted her 
power to a dominion over the revels ; and as they never 
interfered with each other’s domain, they continued more 
friendly than favourites could possibly expect to be. 

While Catherine was engaged in discussing the beha- 
viour of her son, the Countess De Candales craved ad- 
mittance, which was granted. When the worthy chroni- 
cler, who has recorded these events, described the lady 
as an heiress with an English title, we repeated the word 
Candales, several times, without bringing to mind such 
a place in merry England ; but knowing that our witty 
neighbours make sad havoc with the orthography of 
foreign history and geography, we looked closely at the 
probable pronunciation of the dissyllable, and uttered 
“Kendal.” When searching into English and French 
authorities for the origin of the title, we found that her 
ancestor St. Foix had married an English lady ; and our 
monarch had conferred on, or confirmed to him, we now 
forget which, the rank and domains of the Earldom of 
Kendal: the remains of the castle we have scen crown- 
ing the steep conical hill near the famed Westmoreland 
town. We, however, deem it a disgrace to the French 
heralds, and even to the family, that they should have 
been unable to spell their own lordship correctly. 

The countess who was betrothed to a noble, whom we 
shall soon have occasion to introduce to our readers, was 
about five-and-twenty summers old; or if beyond that 
number, by her appearance, the winters must have pass- 
ed very lightly over her head. She was vain, superficial, 
somewhat of a coquctte, and assumed an air of childish 
simplicity, thinking, as her compceresses imagined, that 
it added to her charms, which were, indecd, captivating 
enough—to say nothing of her coronet and lands. She 
was besides very ‘curious in her friends’ affairs ; whether 
this was assumed with her childish air, or whether it 
was her natural disposition, we cannot say. Madame 


La Comtesse, however, received her share of D’Alencon’s 


rough remarks ; and if his censorship were ever deserved, 
she merited the chastisement. 

The countess came ostensibly to ask some trifling 
favour of the queen; she did not, however, retire, upon 
her suit being granted, but continued in the cabinet, 
talking with Condé, while Catherine was deeply en- 
gaged conversing with the duchess. 

A loud laugh from the princess caused the queen to 
look round ; seeing her still laughing immoderately, and 
as it was very unusual for her to indulge in such open 





inirth, she enquired the cause. ‘The mistress of the 
revels did not reply verbally, bat made a low curtsey to 
the queen, and another to the countess. 

“ Candales,” exclaimed Catherine, whose curiosity was 
raised, “ you have broken the thread of our quiet mirth; 
and D’Usez and ourself must now join in yours.” 

The lady did not reply, but stood simpering; her ma- 
jesty was, however, too impatient to bear with the dis. 
ylay. 
yeched Candales !” reiterated the queen, “ that air is 
very simple and beautiful—but the duke cannot see you 
—and your own chamber is best for practising. Come! 
one glance at yourself in the mirror—and then relieve 
our curiosity.” 

D’Usez smiled scornfully upon the countess ; but ma- 
dame, the politic cuchess, forgot that her own finesse 
was as artificial as the behaviour of her friend. Ladies, 
however, are seldom charitable to each other’s systems. 
Condé stood behind the simperer, enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the important discovery about to be made. 

“It is a trifle of which I cannot speak—I ought not,” 
said Candales. 

“Then why tell the princess ?” cried Catherine. 

“It is only yourself I dare not tell,” replied the coun- 
tess ; “ for it concerns one of your majesty’s family !” 

These words roused more than curiosity in the queen; 
she rushed across the room, and grasping the arm of the 
pretendedly reluctant lady, exclaimed—* Yon little af- 
tected creature, what mischief are you harbouring ?” 

The countess was now really too frightened to speak ; 
but Condé good humouredly said—* What Margaret has 
learned is by accident; but she, no doubt, fears your 
majesty will blame her curiosity.” 

“] will neither blame you, nor reveal that it was you 
who made this discovery, whatever it may be,” said the 
eager queen, addressing the countess. “Come! speak 
like a sensible woman—l beg pardon of madame—I 
should have said, child !” 

And Catherine patted her on the cheek. The ladies 
laughed, not excepting Candales herself; her only ill na- 
ture Jay in a little justifiable malice against the hero of 
her narration! Reluctant as she had shown herself in 
acknowledging to the queen that her adventure was 
worth listening to, yet the visible delight which she 
manifested in the narration sanctioned the belief of her 
audience, that nothing would have been more disagree- 
able to her, than to have been obliged to preserve silence 
on so interesting a theme. 

It appeared from her tale, that on the previous evening, 
after the ordinary hour of rest, the countess had accident- 
ally seen her tormentor, D’Alengon, descend the staircase 
which led from his quarter of the palace, cross the vesti- 
bule, and enter the grand hall. Except on occasions of 
festivity, it was, at night, as dark as a lonesome church; 
and as monsicur had no reputation either for the self-in- 
fliction of penance, or for solitary meditation, the curi- 
osity of the lady was at the highest pitch to discover his 
business in the forsaken arena of gaicty. Having suf- 
fered much from the brusque behaviour of the prince, 
and being in consequence stimulated by revenge, as well 
as curiosity, she resolved, if possible, to find out his se- 
cret. 

She returned to her chamber for a dark coloured man- 
tle, with which she enveloped her glittering dress, and 
thus disguised, stole softly to the door of the hall, which 
had been, as she supposed, purposely left ajar. 

The countess was unable to distinguish the words of 
a whispering colloquy, which echoed faintly through the 
vast space of the hall; but was forced to remain content- 
ed with the vague discovery that D’Alencgon was not 
alone in his meditations. Whether her courage, goaded 
by curiosity, would have been equal to the adventure of 
a closer approach to the prince and his companion, we 
cannot determine ; but the lady had sufficient sense to 
know that the flood of light from the vestibule, which 
would have been flung into the dreary hall, on her open- 
ing the door, must have startled the inmates and betray- 
ed herself 

Fortunately for the reputation of the fair eaves-drop- 
per, all within the palace was still and quiet, save the 
occasional clang of arms of the Swiss in their guard- 
room, and the unintelligible whispering from a distant 
quarter of the hall, which in vain broke its mystic mur- 
murs on the ear of the quick-breathing, impatient, and 
disappointed countess. 

How long she remained at her disagreeable post, she 
could not be brought to own; but she did not quit it till 
the hasty tread of fect announced the approach of mon- 
sieur and the unknown. ‘This was a catastrophe which 
she had forgotten to take heed of; they were close upon 
the door ere her terror allowed her cither to hasten away 
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or conceal herself; but thanks to the costly finey of 
Pierre Lescot, the architect! two richly sculptured pillars 
adorned the entrance to the saloon, and beliind the one 
farthest from the staircase the lady secreted herself. 
Too frightened to venture to look out froin her retreat, 
she heard D*Alengon say to his companion— 

“ To-morrow night at the same hour,—as I dare not, 
for your own sake, address you before friends or enemies, 
—we shall meet again. Time is precious; but every 
day brings us nearer to a happier state !” 

Candales heard them ascend the staircase, and ventur- 
eda hasty glance ; but it was too late: the vision had all 
passed away, save a momentary view of the foot and 
sword-scabbard of the prince. She, however, felt assur- 
ed that the companion of Francois was a female, as none 
of the other sex could step so lightly. “This is just as 
I predicted,” said the duchess, when Candales had con- 
cluded the narrative ;—* the strange and altered manner 
of monsieur is now accounted for. But what an event! 
What lady can it be, who has been gifted with such mi- 
raculous power to enter into a successful competition 
with a tennis-ball ?” 

“They meet again to-night !” said the countess, cun- 
ningly, though with an air of simplicity. She thought 
the jokes about the Queen of England were becoming 
stale ; and the new adventure promi3ed to be a happy 
windfall to their wit. 

“Stay! exclaimed Catherine, “ Francois has given you 
all cause for a little mirth at his expense, and I cannot 
shield him. But who may the lady be? Or is it a lady 
at all? ‘Treason can step as lightly as ‘Terpsichore !” 

Catherine was more than dubious of the sex of her 
son’s companion; the event was a corroboration of her 
previous suspicions ; and though the words uttered were 
applicable to the fuirer half of the creation, yet the ab 
sence of any name or endearing expression—which even 
such an eccentric being as D’Alencgon would not have 
omitted in his address—were strikingly indicative of the 
truth of her own surmise. 

Pending the discussion of this point, and also of a pro- 
posal from D’Usez to surprise the prince, De Biron was 
announced. 

“ Let us ask Vulean’s opinion,” cricd Candales, in a 
voice, which she intended should not be beyond a whisper. 

“Vulcan will be happy to render it,” exclaimed De 
Biron, who overheard the speech, and could not mistake 
the application of the epithet. [He was an elderly man, 
short and robust in his person, and, as before mentioned, 
lame; and though he added to these personal disadvan- 
tages, features harsh and worn by fitigue, yet his air 
was gentlemanly, and his manners courteous. He was 
a skilful! general, and a very learned and imaginative 
man, equal to the conduct of the French armies, and as 
erudite in classic lore as any Frencliman of his day. As 
a courtier and man of gallantry he was quite at his ease ; 
and his conversation was relished for its originality and 
wit, though sometimes too pedantic; a fault scarcely 
avoidable in one whose fancy was rife with the treasures 
of ancient literature. With the queen-mother he was 
a favourite, and in her entire confidence ; nor did he ae. 
count himself disagreeable to the ladies of the court. 

“T hop» you will forgive my rudeness, marshal,” said 
Candales, rather confused, “ though I think Vulean can- 
not complain, altogether, of the treatment of the inhabit- 
ants, since he has been forced to live on earth.” 

“fam never on earth when in the company of the 
Countess de Candales; and her fair friends bring to me- 
mory my furmer celestial abode,” said the polite gover- 
nor of the Louvre, 

By a sign well understood by her ladies, the queen 
signified her desire of being alone with the marshal. 
When D°Usez and her companions had retired to the 
inner chamber, Catherine, after requesting De Biron to 
seat himself, which she did the more readily on account 
of his lameness, said in a careless tone— 

“ Have you seen the King of Navarre this morning, 
narshal ?” 

“T was on the way to pay my respects to him when 
your majesty’s summons reached me,” replied De Biron. 

“ He is planning his escape!” said the queen. 

The marsha! started up as quickly as his lameness 
would allow of, and looked qnite alarmed. Catherine 
smiled inwardly at his hurried manner ; but not wishing 
to divulge the adventure of Candales, both on account ot 
the countess, and Jest that the lady’s opinion might even 
prove correct, she bade him be again seated, adding— 

“Tam too quick, monseigneur! I do not mean that 
I have any specific idea of his plans; but he has, as you 
know, in his fits of activity, cast a watchful eye around 


ing to escape ;--aye, even in his sleep! But, of late, 
Navarre hus enticed my son Francois into his practices ; 
or wherefore should he court his society? Do you know 
any thing of this ?” 

“T think,” replhed De Biron, “it is the duke who en. 
tices our captive.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Catherine, rather piqued at this 
difference of opinion,—* Francois entice the Bourbon ! 
Common sense and yourself sometimes differ, De Bi- 
ron !" 

“T congratulate myself,” said the marshal, with firm. 
ness, “that my wandering fancy has been able to do 
your majesty’s family some service.” 

The queen had no wish to quarrel! with her servant ; 
and in a tone which displayed neither anger nor sense 
of offence, she asked for proofs of his opinion. But the 
prince had conducted himself so discreetly in his inter- 
course with Navarre, that it was difficult for the mar- 
shal to bring forward any thing tangible; he could only 
state that such was his impression. 

“If IT thought,” said the queen-mother, “that such 
was the case, | would place Francois under your sur- 
veillance as well as Henry De Bourbon.” 

“Tfeaven forbid !" exclaimed the familiar adviser, 
hastily ; ** the office of jailer does not at all suit me. It 
is bad enough already! Ido not know whether I fall 
under the ridicule of your majesty’s friends, but it strikes 
me, that to see a lame man like mysclf, who has been 
used to ride at the head of a large army, hobbling up 
the staircase every morning to look after a prisoner, as 
though I were the sub-governor of the Bastille, is, at 
least, a fair subject for an epigram.” 

* And to see that same gentleman,” replied the queen 
ina calm tone, “entrusted by his sovereign with the 
safety of the royal persen—admitted with the familiarity 
of an equal into her presence—the must important se 
crets, personal, and also relating to the state, submitted 
to his judgment—is, we think, a fair subject for envy!” 

This reproof and compliment affected the governor o! 
the Louvre almost to tears; he had scarcely power to 
exclaim— 

“ Pardon, most gracious liege, Iam a restless, dissa- 
tisfied old man!” 

* Not so old either,” replied Catherine ; “at least the 
tree still bears blossom if we may judge by the gay birds 
which flutter around it.” 

“T trust,” said the overpowered marshal, “that my 
eyes are not so dim, but that I can still feel happy in 
waiting on the fair majesty of France. My Ife is at her 
service !” 

It ‘vere needless to say that after this flattering amende 
of Catherine, and the grateful reply of her servant, per- 
feet amity was re-established between them. 

“ The King of Navarre,” continued De Biron, in re- 
lating to her majesty the result of his last visit to the 
captive monarch, “appeared more uneasy in my pre- 
sence than formerly.” 

“ There is some mystery in this,” said Catherine, con- 
tracting her brow ; * we are cither dupes to our suspi- 
cious fancies, or there is a plot hatching.” 

* Cannot the Queen of Navarre illumine us?” asked 
the governor, still ignorant of the adventure of the 
countess. 

“Yes, with an ignis fatuus,” answered tho queen- 
mother in a tone of bitterness. “I think if we were 
fools enough to go, she would, with all her heart, send 
us on a visit to our old ally the Turk, or to the new 
world of Colambus !”— 

“ By our Lady of Loretto !” continued she, rising from 
her chair in anger, “ 1 can depend on none of them. But 
why must I be annoyed with these trifles? I foresee, 
marshal, that your charge will be increased. All Na- 
varre’s side of the palace shall be turned into a prison- 
ward, and Francois shall keep company with the Bour- 
bon and his wile !” 

“ Heaven forbid the necessity ! 
governor, terrified at the prospect. 
“Let there be more guards in the Tuileries,” added 
Catherine ; “it is not safe for Navarre to walk in the 
gardens out of sight of the sentinels. It is true our eye 
is upon him when he leaves the palace, and when he 
enters the gardens; but once within, he is lost to our 
scrutiny. Yes!’ continued she, after a pause, “ the 
circuit of the Tuileries must be patroled, while the cap- 
tive is there. Can your wisdom increase our security, 
marshal?” 

“ He may burrow under ground like a rabbit, and so 
get away,” replicd De Biron drily. 

“Ah! you laugh at our caution!” exclaimed the 


’ 


exclaimed the poor 


the marshal joined; they stood smiling at each other 
as confederetes ofttimes do at a ludicrous turn in their 
intricate policy. 

“ God alone can reward us both for our troubles in 
this huge world of a warren,” said Cetherine. Theo 
marshal durst not trust himself with a reply, but again 
smiled, and bowed himself out of her presence, 


—_———- 
CHAPTER III. 
Malert ce doux genre de vie 
Dont il avoit ete charmeé, 
Il vinta s‘ennuyer de se voir enfermé. 
Ia prison Ja plus charmante 
Est toujours une prison. 

In every society, from the refined circle of the court 
tothe group of rustic village gossips, the discovery of 
the slightest incident affecting the character, or de- 
scriptive of the errors, of any one of its members, is dis- 
cussed as a theme of the deepest personal interest. 
Whether the pleasure of the listener, or of the narrator 
of the tale, is more intense, we need not determine, as 
the most adroit of both sexes usually contrive to enjoy 
both offices successively. Such was the fortane of Ma- 
dame D’Usez. 

Candales was uneasy till she had disburthened her 
memory of its charge to the ready, sympathising ears 
of her friends; and Mudame la Duchesse, duly informed 
of each circumstance of the adventure, to which it was 
in her power to add by way of embellishment, the af- 
fected airs of the heroine, in themselves worthy of deep 
and interesting comment on a leisure morn, repaired 
alone to the boudoir of the Queen of Navarre. 

The entire suite of rooms inhabited by the daughter 
of Catherine, and her captive husband, had been, in con- 
sequence of a mutual wish, equally divided between the 
illustrious and aversely inclined pair; the location was 
idmirably adapted fur independence of each other's so- 
ciety, 1t the saine time that the etiquette of the court, 
and above all the complexion of Catierine’s policy, 
which would not have brooked an undisguised separa- 
tion, was duly muintained. According to the prevailing 
fushion of palatial residences, and which has not been 
yet changed, the innermost chamber of the royal suite 
was selected for repose ; and the more distant each sue. 
cessive room from this sanctuary, the more public the 
use to which it was appropriated. 

Whether a closer approximation were deemed unad- 
visable, we cannot say, but between the dormitory of 
Margaret and that of her consort, was interpolated an 
untenanted chamber, disused of both its royal neigh- 
bours, save when crossed by the feet of either on the 
rare occasion of paying a visit. 

From this point of debateable land, or to speak more 
truly, uncontested territory, branched off their respect- 
ive suite of rooms ; those of Navarre towards the cape 
of Li Isle du Palais, which now affords support to the 
centre arch of Pont Neuf; while those of Margaret ran 
westward in the direction of the unfinished gallery of 
the Louvre, and the gardens of the Tuileries, 

D’Usez fuund the princess in her boudoir adjoining 
the royal dormitory. No private apartment could com- 
pete with this, the selected object of her majesty’s taste. 
The walls were covered with Flemish tapestry, but the 
pictorial embellishments had not Leen left to the disere- 
tion of the artists of that country, as their judgment was 
ofitimes to be less preferred than their unvarying skill 
and industry. ‘The subject of the designs ‘had been 
chosen by Margaret herself from the classic storehouse 
lately unlocked by the translators of her own and of the 
preceding age. 

The floor of the boudoir, although boasting of a grain 
as susceptible of polish as ebony, was doomed by the 
luxurious taste of the queen to be hidden beneath a 
carpet of tapestry, on which was worked the armorial 
quarterings of the house of Valois. A series of portraits 
by French and Italian artists was suspended around the 
chamber, which breathed a delicious atmosphere, im- 
parted by fragrant-scented herbs, 

When the duchess entered, Margaret was alone, and 
seated on a magnificent couch; her feet embedded on a 
footstool, its yielding softness shared by a diminutive 
greyhound of the Italian breed. 

The Queen of Navarre was tall, symmetrically pro- 
portioned, and possessed of features worthy of a daughter 
of her imperial nother. She was somewhat older than 
her consort, and had reached the full beauty of her wo- 
manhood; the charm most praised by the courtiers, and 
to gaze on which, the Archduke of Austria had declared 
it worthy of a journey from Vienna in the severest win- 
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of the chronicler, it was like the unsunned side of the 
white cherry; a metaphor, we opine, doing but little jus- 
tice to the admiration of Europe. Her eyes were large, 
voluptuous, and heart-subduing ; riveting, with a spe!l- 
like power, the gaze of the beholder, if he dare venture 
to meet their glance. 

The female fashions of the French court were fast de- 
generating from a simple and elegant style of dress to 
that consummation of ungainliness, the hooped petticoat ; 
verlu-gardin, as it was called in France, the etymology 
of which is obvious ; and farthingale in England. But 
as yet the evil was not; coming events cast their shia- 
dows before, and the budding existence of the vertu-gar- 
din might be only indicated in a certain fulness of the 
skirts, and Jowness of the waist. 

In this latter fashion was eppareled the Queen of 
Navarre. It was as yet too early in the morning to be 
decorated in the cumbrous robe of velvet, or of cloth of 
gold aud silver, and covered with precious stones; yet 
her dress was nearly as gaudy, and cons sted of a robe 
of white satin, charged, to use an heraldic phrase, with 
spangles. Over her dark hair, in the arrangement ol 
which might alsc be traced an indication of an approach 
to an artificial costume—being carried back from the 
furehead and temples to cluster in a towering mass, 
sprinkled over with sparkling gems—was thrown a veil 
of gauze, which hung down negligently on each side o! 
the head, allowing the fine face of the princess to be 
visible, and half concealing beneath tie folds the lustre 
of the jewels which decorated her hair. 

Between Maryaret and the duchess there existed a 
close intimacy, although the political confidant of the 
queen-mother did not possess the confidence of the 
Queen of Navarre; but D’Usez found it advisable to 
court her majesty’s tiiendship, and was on the present, 
as on evory other visit, very graciously received. 

There was a secret distrust also on the part of ma- 
dame, fur Margaret occupied the very station in the 
court which the former ardently coveted; and had the 
rank of the fair scion of Valois been less illustrious, the 
duchess would not have been able to overcome her 
secret envy. The fair Navarre was universally design. 
ated the Queen of Hearts—the Venus of the Court—to 
whom all paid homage as a duty. Whatever dress or 
ornament she adopted, Iuoked most appropriate, was 
spoken of with raptures by lier devotees, and became the 
fashion of the ladies, who were anxious to share in the 
admization by wearing her colours. 

This was the empire for which D°Usez sighed. In 
her office of political adviser to Catherine, she exercised 
a great influence over the noblesse, as many _ prefer- 
ments passed through her hands. But she had besides 
an ambition to shine as a Queen of Hearts; she desired 
that homage paid to her beauty which was rendered to 
her political influence ; but though beautiful and witty, 
she was as much dreaded as admired; the glance of her 
eye was sharp, and her power of sarcasm equally so; 
she had chosen the commanding career of a favourite, 
and she could not sit at once in the rival courts of Love 
and Majesty. 

But too wise to quarre! with, or even to display jea- 
lousy of the fair queen, prudence had taught her rather 
to fourm an alliance with her superior in influence and 
beauty, and by which pacific measure the ambitious lady 
became, in some degree, the partuer of her empire. 

Margaret, as we lave suid, wus alone, unless indeed 
the greyhouad be accounted a companion ; and there 
ure moods of a royal mind when even the society of a 
dumb friend of capacity as limited as the sharer of her 
majesty’s footstool, may be deemed preterable to a 
courtly train. 

Though the meditations of the queen were profound. 
it may be doubted by many whether the subject under 
cons:deration merited that term; but profundity may 
be predicated of the action of the mind, without embrac- 
ing the quality of the subject scrutinised. 

That the princess was deeply engaged cannot be 
doubted: that the pursuit was frivolous may be denied, 
if her vocation be cousidered. She set the fashion in 
dress; and was, when interrupted by D'Usez, earnestly 
debating whether sho should countenance an innovation 
of De Condé, who liad substituied curved arabesque de- 
vices of jeweliery in front of the stomacher, sleeves, and 
Skirts of her state-yariweuts, instead of the straight and 
angular rows of precious stones displayed by Margaret 
and her followers, ‘The innovation in itself was a crime, 
but the taste of the queen acknowledged the elegance of 
the effect ; and she felt disposed to pardon the assump. 
tion. 

The duchess came very seasonably to aid the Queen 





of Navarre in coming to a decision ; but to the question 
of whether the fashion of the Princess De Conde were 
worthy of adoption, madame would not pretend to de- 
termine; she was besides, as she declared, so interested 
in an adventure which had befallen Candales, and in 
which the Duke d’Alencon was implicated. Curved 
lines, as well as the straight radiations of a circle, were 
immediately forgotten; the curiosity of the queen was 
excited: and she desired to be informed of the particu- 
lars which related to her brother Frangois. Hereapon 
D’Usez detailed the scene which had just occurred in 
the cabinet of the queen-mother, and in which she did 
not fail to depict, with a few sarcastic touches, the 
affectation of the countess. 

Margaret heard, with the tranquillity of one indiffer- 
ent to the result, the determination of the ladies, sanc- 
tioned by the queen-mother, of surprising D’Alengon 
and his companion at their evening assignation ; bat 
she thought within herself, and her opinion coincided 
with the surmise of Catherine, and was opposed to the 
judgment of D’Usez, that a more important affair than 
a love-passage would be unmasked in the hall by Can- 
dales’ discovery. She instantly made up her mind to dis- 
appoint her mother and the ladies of the household. 

“Is it not unbecoming the dignity of one who inter- 
feres in the destinies of Europe,’’ asked Margaret, “ to 
stoop to the meditated plot? ‘The affair is worthy of 
Candales—and as ‘or De Condé, it is entirely within her 
province—but for you, madame—-” 

“Well! I own it is a trifle,” exclaimed the duchess, 
interrupting her, “ but can I be otherwise than restless 
just now ?—there is nothing acting in the great world— 
the Huguenots and their English friends are still sleep- 
ing, and the Papal legate is composed into a slumber by 
her majesty and myself. What can 1 be doing? It is 
impossible to be always quiet.” 

At this instant a gentle knocking at the door of the 
queen's dormitory interrupted the duchess in her ex- 
cuses. Margaret was surprised at the circumstance ; 
she was certain no one had passed into her chamber; 
and she changed her half reeuinbent position more hasti- 
ly than became the usual gracetul ease of the Queen oi 
Hearts, and more quickly than pleased the discontented 
Fidelio, who was ejected from his velvet throne, ‘The 
duchess smiled. 

“ Now there is an adventure worthy of your curi- 
osity,” said Margaret, who had perceived the smile :— 
“should you not like to discover who is in yon cham- 
ber? If were to grant permission, would it not be as 
gratifying to your hatred of repose, as entering upon @ 
treaty with Spain ?” 

Umph! said the duchess to herself; this is as clever 
a mode of carrying off an unpleasant occurrence as a 
woman could think of! I should, indeed, like to open 
the door much more readily than you would grant me 
permission. But I can now return your retort in kind! 

D’Usez arose from her chair, and telling Margaret 
that she would show her how easily she could conquer 
her curiosity, made a low curtesy and prepared to leave 
the room, But the queen wou!d not suifer this insiau- 
ating attack to pass unparried; and calling back the 
dark-eyed lady, said— 

“ My deur D’Usez! Iam too idle to riso from my 
scat—do favour me by opening the door for the intruder, 
whoever it may be.” 

I may be wrong! thought the confidant of the queen- 
mother, as she obeyed her fricad’s behest.‘ Mortal or 
immortal, you have permission to enter !” cried D’Usez 
in a loud tone, as she stood by the dour, which immedi- 
ately opened, and disclosed no less a personage than the 
King of Navarre. The vision was as unexpected to the 
queen as to the duchess, 

Whatever might prove the cause of the visit, Margaret 
was highly gratified with his appearance, as it afforded 
her a complete triumph over the imputation conveyed 
in her friend’s sarcastic retort, and confirmed her in her 
intention of disappointing the ladies and her good parent 
in the object of their evening adventure, in which she 
felt certain, from many circumstanees, her consort was 
implicated. But lowever pleased the queen might be, 
she did not care to display it; aud to the captive mo. 
varch, who appeared rather confused, as though he did 
not desire a witness to their interview, she said in an 
idle tone— 

“ To what cause am I indebted for this honour? May. 
hap your majesty is anxious to trace some object which 
the hotel in the opposite Fauxbourg hinders you from 
seeing in your own chamber!” 

“No! no!” exclaimed the duchess, who had accident. 
ally caught a glimpse of the Seine—her eyes directed to 





the window by the observation of Margaret, “ we must 
look nearer home! Behold the mystery in yonder boat 
with its gay attire! But really it is cruel in me to 
break the spell of such precious moments !” 

And so saying, the lady withdrew, not at all anxious 
to witness what had long ceased to excite either surprise 
or Curiosity,—the matrimonial indifferences of the royal 
couple. 

“This is a delightful little paradise,” exclaimed Na- 
varre, looking around, ‘and those pictures! That of 
yourself—how like! ‘The fairest lily of France !” 

Margaret curtsied lowly in return for the unusual 
fervour of his address; though she perceived that the 
flattery was only the prelude to a request. 

“And who is the painter who has rendered such a 
miracle with lis pencil ?” asked the monarch. 

“ You are not cunning enough in your policy, most 
illustrious captive,” answered the Queen of Navarre. 
* IT have heard you declare before all the court that you 
knew the touch of Corneille at a moment’s glance. 
Whither has flown your skill? But speak your wishes 
at once—I am in perfectly good humour to grant every 
thing reasonable—and I will listen to your encomiums 
afterwards !” 

“ Have I then lived so long under the roof of the Do 
Medicis without acquiring any portion of her skill— 
does my secret wish lie pictured on my forehead ?” 
cried the perplexed Bourbon. 

* Still doubtful of my generosity !’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet. “ Well! listen, Navarre! and gain courage, while 
I describe to you the subject of a picture which I[ have 
engaged Corneille to paint! But before I describe the 
moment seized by the artist, ] must relate the previous 
accidents. ‘I'wo friends, both of the highest rank, have 
met ina dark chamber in the depth of the night to plan 
an escape.” 

The queen remarked a change which came over the 
features of her captive husband; it verified her suspi- 
cion; but without appearing to notice the circumstance, 
she continued her narrative. 

“Some idle ear has caught the assignation—it is re- 
ported to others——and believed to be by some an affair of 
the heart, and that one of the parties engaged is a lady. 
Well! you seem interested in my sketch! Bat listen; 
a surprise has been planned by a bevy of malicious dam- 
sels, who will burst in upon the friends with the rude 
glare of torches, just as it were accidentally.” 

Navarre was excessively agitated; he scarcely knew 
whether to interrapt the queen or keep silent; the air 
of the room threatened suffocation, although it was open 
to the breezes from the river. Still the fair inquisitor 
would not notice his suffering, but laying her hand on 
his shoulder, aud looking into his face, she continued— 
“That must be the moment for the painter—he could, 
as you are aware, make nothing of the previous dark- 
aess, The light of the torches fall upon the friends, and 
discover—a lady? Ah! I see you are moved! But it 
shall be in your own power to determine whether the 
finale be comic or serious !” 

The fair speaker retreated a few paces from her lord, 
smiliug upon his awe-struck figure, 

The poor king was electrified; he found himself by 
some mischance in the power of his wife. ‘The assigna- 
tion too! that had been overheard. The suspicious 
questions of De Biron on his last visit, frou which he 
had only just escaped, crossed his mind—he feared every 

hing was known, and that a close confinement would 
be his future lot. He stood powerless—an object of 
pity to his laughing consort, who cried, “ Choose, ere I 
give the last instructions to the painter, you monarch of 
a suite of rooms and a garden promenade !” 

“ What! not a word o¢ the fruitful valleys of Bearn 
and Navarre ?” exclaimed D’Alengon, who at that in- 
stant threw open the door by which the Bourbon prince 
had entered, and stood before his astonished sister, and 
his confused friend :—* have the gardens of Pau no ex- 
istence ?” continued the intruder. “ It is ever thus that 
the sex judge of us. What signifies the possession of a 
province, if one’s shoe is deficient in a rosette? But 
tell me, Margaret,” added he, addressing his sister, ‘do 
they take Navarre to be a lady ?” 

“Her majesty knows all,” exclaimed Navarre des- 
pairingly. “1 suppose I shall not have even a suite of 
rooms much longer.” 

“ Know all!” cried the queen; “on the contrary, I 
cunnot even guess why Frangois was listening ect my 
door, or why he should have come at all!” 

Navarra, who hed been torturing his invention to 
frame a plausible excuse for the introduction of D’Alen- 
con, who had been waiting with impatience for permis- 
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sion tu ente, now judged it prudent to make a full con- 
fession of his previous meeting with the prince in the 
hall; together with the subsequent interview broken off 
by the arrival of Da Biron; the consequent concealment 
of monsieur, and the fear of ihe captive lest D’Alengon 
should be seen leaving his chamber, which had induced 
him to conduct the prince through her majesiy’s rooms, 
from which he might emerge without suspicion. Upon 
hearing the voice of the Duchess D’Usez, he had desired 
his eccentric friend to remain within, while he endea- 
voured, with what success we have already detailed, to 
gain a clear passage for the prince. 

“| beg your majesty’s pardon,” said Margaret, when 
her husband had finished the relation. ‘ Not one half 
of what you now say was pictured on your forehead 
—but Madame D’Usez and her friends know of my 
brother’s midnight assignation—it was overheard by 
the Countess de Candales”— 

“— And the subject of our discourse— ?” 
the agitated Bourbon prince. 

“ How foolish!” replied Margaret, affecting contempt, 
“did I not say but just now that the companion of my 
brother was supposed to be a lady?) Candales heard only 
the words spoken in the vestibule, and was afraid to look 
at you till it was too late!” And thereupon, the Queen 
of Navarre informed her consort of what the countess 
had related to Catherine ; and also that the queen- 
mother had sanctioned a plot to surprise her son. 

“Thank Heaven! our conversation in the ball was 
not overheard !’’ said Navarre. 

“If my good mother had thought her son only en- 
gaged in a love affair with one of those petulant dam- 
sels which glide abuut the Louvre,” said D’Alencon, 
“she would never have interfered; but Iam sure she 
suspects his majesty is concerned.” 

“ And yet,” observed Margaret, “she would not have 
the marshal informed of the circumstance, lest there 
should be some truth in your being in love, and the 
name of any of her ladies transpire in consequence.” 

The conversation which ensued brought about a bet- 
ter understanding between the captive and his fastidious 
wife, than he could ever have expected from her filia! 
relation with his royal jailer; but it happened fortun- 
ately for his interest, that Margaret, for reasons which 
it will bo our object to explain at a futnre period, was 
very much disposed to circumvent the plans of her mo- 
ther. 

But notwithstanding this unexpected aid, both D’Alen- 
con and the monarch deemed it too premature to expose 
the precise nature and extent of their policy, to one who 
had shown herself a convert of so recent a date to her 
consort’s interest. They made her believe that nothing 
more than a vague idea of Navarre’s eseape from the 
Louvre had been as yet entertained. 





exclaimed 


“ You must exercise more caution in your future in 
terviews,” said Margaret, “ whilst subject to the amiible 
curiosity of Candales, and the good nature of Madame 
D’Usez. But suffer me to bring about the déavuemert 
of to-night ; and it shall be proved whether I ani not 
worthy of your confidence.” 

“Willingly,” replied Navarre, “ words aro too fecble 
to express my thanks for your majesty’s kind interest in 
my unhappy fate. If we had not received this timely 
warning, to-morrow’s sunbeams might have grested us— 
myself at least—through the iron bars of the Bastille!” 

“ And so the nymphs of the Louvre imagine that I 
am in love with one of their train,’ cried D’Alengon. 
“Well! there is no bounds to the vanity of some people. 
Tlic ladies of the English court were more modest, and 
so humble-minded, that I was never tormented. Flere 
all feel so piqued at my indifference, that they are ready 
to join in any cabal to annoy me.” And with these 
words, he left Navarre and his consort to themselves. 

The Marshal De Biron was lodged more obscurely in 
the palace than accorded with the triple honours of Go- 
vernor of the Louvre, Marshal of France, and Biron by 
long prescription of an ancient domain; but although 
the abode of royaity had long ceased to exhibit the 
strength of a fortress since the demolitioa of the old 
structure, yet the threatened rebellion of the Duke o 
Gutse, his proximity as a dangerous neighbour, and the 
turbulent excited spirit of the citizens, rendered the 
strengthening of the palace a matter of necessity. 

And in order that he might be ready at the slightest 
hostile movement in the city, the marshal slept in a room 
on the rez-de-chaussée, or ground-floor, near the princi- 
pal entrance. With the same simple habits which have 
characterized many of the most illustrious heroes, he 
dispensed with the numerous corps of servants apper- 








one solitary domestic—an old soldier, who had often 
kept guard over his taster on the tented field, and was 
proud of discharging the same office in the palace. 

The quarters of the marshal consisted of but three 
rooms. From the chanrber where he received the re- 
ports of his officers, a door opened into the dormitory, 
beyond which was a small room, occupied every night 
by Sieur Jaques, the military valet. 

On the evening of the same day which had brought so 
much fear to the heart of Navarre, De Diron, after re- 
peating his instructions to Colonel Grillon, the com 
mander of the Swiss, a blunt, honest gentleman, of me- 
diocre pretensions in every quality, mental and physical, 
save courage and loyalty, retired to his couch at an hout 
perfectly in keeping with the manners of the age; but 
which, in the present century, would be accounted quite 
impracticable. On the table of his bed-room he found a 
letter addressed to himself, and apparently in a female 
hand. “ What may this be,” exclaimed the marshal, 
rather fluttered, and looking at the seal, which describe: 
1 town in flames, “ is it of love or treason? lor women 
never wrote on other subjects since the world began.” 

“ By the honourable faine of all the De Birons!” con- 
tinned he, after reading the first line, “ it is, indeed, from 
a lady, and on the gentlest subject. I am ever fortunate ! 
and yet I am not handsome—cannot dance the pazza- 
meno, nay, not even the pavanne, since the affair at 
Dreux. But I have the air of a geutleman; trac nobility 
gleams through the furrows of my face—and my tongue 
—ah! there lies the mischief! <A skilful tongue is like 
a large field-culverin, which proves victor over the bloom 
and chivalry of youth! It is now six months since I 
had an affair of the heart; and during this long period, 
the fascinating Candales has ever been gliding across my 
vision like a goddess. And I have noted often, that her 
glances are thrown on me, when the duke in vain strives 
to arrest those bright orbs of light. It must be from her! 
Yet there is no signature; but that was only pruden 
my lacquey might have opened the letter; though poor 
Jaques cannot read.” 

The marshal continued alternately soliloquizing, and 
reading the epistle, which was of the most tender de- 
scription; the writer reproaching him for breathing 
such insinuating flatteries ; and declaring that she would 
retire from the palace, but was anxious, ere she forsook 
the Louvre, to see him, and declare her forgiveness of his 
conduct. Where was there a more secluded and undis- 
turbed spot, continued the fair scribe, than the hall of the 
suvre at night? where he might hear her farewell 
reproaches without seeing her blushes! ‘The letter con- 
cluded by naming the hour for the interview ; and threat- 
ening, that if he made light of her passion, there were 
modes of vengeance, which made even a woman all- 
powerful. 
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“Retiring from the palace!” exclaimed De Biron, 
imitating the tone of voice ofa languishing lady. “ But 
how cunning these nymphs are!” continued he. “ Re- 


venge, indeed! So like the sex, who oflcr love in one 
hand, and a dagger in the other.” 

It is but doing justice to the prudence of the marshal, 
to declare that such assignations, and trom the other sex, 
were common enough in his days; and that he had had 
no reason to complain of neglect. 

The appointment raised his spirits above their ordinary 
level; bat in proportion as his ideas of happiness were 
enlarged, so was a disposition to be dissatisfied with tie 
duties imposed on him by Catherine engendered. He 
railed against the queen-mother for loading hia with 
responsibility, not the least portion of which was the 
custody of Navarre. 

“Tf it were not for such engagements as these,” ex- 
claimed he, looking at the letter, “ what would life be 
worth? Glory a mere breath! Love a real paradise! 
[ never blamed Mare Anthony! I never blamed my 
first master, Francis! But stay: I should like to know 
how this delighttul bil/et was brought here.” 

He opened the door of his servant’s room, and finding 
from audible evidence, that the old soldier was fast 
asleep, he struck the floor repeatedly with his sword, at 
the same time crying out * Jaques! Jaques aad 
“Augh! Augh!” growled out a voice, ‘ Montjoie! 
St. Denis! De Birou to the rescue—charge for his life 
—y poor master’s flung !” 

“ You lie, Jaques!’ exclaimed the marshal, cutting 
short the harangue of the still sleeping soldier, and 
replying in the same strain, “I am triumphant! There 
are six lance lengths between us and the Ritters! 
Charge through them and attack in the rear!” 

By this time Jaques was fully awake, and sat up in 
his bed; and if there had been sufficient light, would 


’ 





taining to his dignity, and retained about his person 


have presented the features of a rough old soldier, who 








had served in all the Huguenot wars; a true, stout 
hearted man-at-arms, who loved his lance and his steed 
better than a calm life at the Louvre. 

“Did you see any letter in my room?” asked the 
marshal. 

“ Yes, inonseigneur ,” replied Jaques. 

“ Do you know how it caine there, or who brought it ?” 

“ No,” answered Jacques. 

“Then go to sleep again, and forget it,” rejoined De 
Biron, and left the room. 

It wanted yet two hours of the time appointed for the 
interview ; and the governor of the Louvre, who could not 
sleep, employed himself in turning his mistress’s epistle 
into Greek metre. This was an easy task, and com. 
pleted within the time; and he walked up and down the 
room, repeating the lines, and correcting the quantities, 
till the moment of his going to the hall. 

“ Beneath the farthest window,” said the marshal to 
himself, as he stepped earefully along the floor of the 
dark hall. She will know it to be me by my awkward 
steps, thought he, as he approached the spot. But there 
was po lady visible. Ile must be before iis time, as a 
soldier ought to be. 

“ T shall surprise her 
his station in the recess. 

Presently he perceived the door open half way—the 
lighted space was darkened by a figure—the door closed 
—footsteps were heard; and as they approached, a rough 
voice cried out, “* The last window but one,—ma chére 
amie id 


” 


muttered De Biron, as he took 


:—art thou there ? 
“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the marshal inwardly, 
“that is Colonel Grillon—and he, too, about to meet his 
mistress! How unlucky! Suppose ny Psyche should 
inistake the window; or, what is worse, the Swiss fancy 
her his own ‘Thisbe, and rush out, as she comes trip- 
pingly to my bower !” 

“What, not come yet!” said Grillon, looking in vain 
into the recess adjoining the retreat of the marshal, who 
shrunk within hiinself, as never warrior shrunk before. 

Vell! here [ stand—the sentinel of Cupid!” 

“Curse you and Cupid too!” exclaimed the fretful 
governor to himself; “ 1 never knew this hall was so much 
By the house of De Biron, I will not suffer it! 
It must not be! Grillon is the most useful man I have, 
or I would cut his throat.” 

The colonel, who could not remain quiet, began sing- 
ing a provincial chanson, but in a tone scarcely above a 
Every word grated upon the nerves of the 
governor with the ruthless stroke of an inquisitor’s brand. 
‘There were two lines repeated at the close of cach stanza 
—* My lady-love, when art thou coming!” supposed to 
be addressed by the cavalier ; and the other, a consolatory 
remark of the damsel, “The warder knew his voice so 
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sex distinguishable by vocal contrast, was almost beyond 
endurance. But still the prudence of the marshal ob- 
tained the mastery of his more irritable facultics ; and he 
gradually became calmer. 

“What a sympathy there is in love!” thought he; 
“iny fair one writes—whiere is there a better and securer 
place than the hall of the palace? Cupid must have put 
the idea into her head; and then, like a wicked imp as 
he has ever been, flown straight to Grillon’s mistress, 
and whispered the same thought into her car. One 
would believe in the existence of an amorous 
deity superintending these matters, if it were only for 
the care he has taken to assign us, fortunately, different 
windows. But, in Cupid’s name, what will be the result ? 
I tremble for the surprise of my captivating—dare I say 
countess ?—No! it must not be; I will order Grillon un- 
der arrest, or he may discover her—” 

“'The warder knew his voice so well!” sung out the 
colonel, unconscious of the destiny which awaited him, 
and with a voice growing louder through impatience. 

But De Biron was prevented from executing his gal- 
lant resolve by the sudden opening of the hall door. A 
lady, with a long veil descending to the feet, was seen to 
enter, bearing in her hand a lamp, which throwing its 
beams upon the white veil and under dress, and making 
visible her silent, stealthy progress, invested the approach 
of the figure with an appearance al:most supernatural. 

However, the impatient colonel was proof against fear, 
and rushed out from his place of concealment; De Biron, 
who thought the spectre resembled the countess in sta- 
ture, stumbled forward to rescue his inamorata from the 
grasp of the reckless Swiss; but the lady, starting at the 
vision of two beings of the other sex, screamed aloud, 
and, flinging down the taper, flew to the door, which 
opened, and again closed upon her. 

Grillon would have pursued the lady, but finding an 
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The attempt of the Swiss to render the difference of 
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intruder in the re 


ar, the rude cause, as he imagined, of| could not have been mistaken in the identity of Francois 


her flight, he became excessively enraged, and cried out) D’Alengon; and her own suspicions pointed at the King 


to his opponent— ; 
«“ It would have been well, you villain, if mademoiselle | 


lof Navarre as his probable companion, 


But whoever were the parties, or by whatever means 


had left the taper burning, that I might see the way to|they had been able to frustrate the scheme planned for 
You black wretch, to force your-| their discovery, the queen-mother resolved that her own 


your rascally heart! her 
: But my} subtlety should overmatch their finesse. 


self on our interview! You eaves-dropper! 
blade shall prick you, though in the dark !” 

It will be no difficult matter, thought De Biron, as I 
cannot stir very quickly ; yet it is a pity one of us should 
slay the other. 

The marshal was for several moments unresolved on 
the course he should pursue—we need not say, he had 
no fear of the coloncl’s sword—but he was the governor} On the eveuing subsequent to De Biron’s untoward 
of the Louvre, and a marshal of the French armies; and | love-affuir, a horseman was secn riding in the direction 
Grillon, a blu, honest soldicr, who was, besides, his very of the river along the pleasant causeway near Vincennes, 
good friend. He thought it more beeoming both his} which after skirting the forest and royal domain, leads ‘ 
rank and prudence that the affair should be hushed up;|to the banks of the Marne. That he was no stranger in| 
and, to the surprise of his antagonist, he announced his|that quarter might be inferred from the familiarity of 
rank. An explanation ensued, and the unfortunate ad-} many of the passers-by ; though his want of courtesy sel- 
venture became a subject of laughter. 

“If the two ladies had come together,” observed the|if indeed he did condescend so far, it was returned with 
marshal, “ L should not have known which was my mis-}| move contempt that friendliness. From wayfaring and 


tress, except by guess; and that, it appears, was your|unknown travellers, he met with, however, a grecting 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Extremes, thorgh contrary, have the like effects; 


Extrome heat mortilies, ike extreme cold 
Cuapman’s Att Foous. 





ease. But—hark! there is a noise at the door, Grillon—} more akin with his own deficiency of urbanity ; while 
perhaps the other damsel—what shall we do ?”’ the gape of astonishment which commenced their equi- 


traveller. “ Ah!” thought Chicot, still regardless of re- 
plying to the other’s enquiries, “ this anger is too lofty! 
At first sight, I never saw a man, whom I judged so 
well qualified to become my successor! Humour lurked 
about his mouth, even as Marshal de Biron said, Cupid 


hovered over the lips of our fair Queen of Navarre! Yet 
he now wears the angry frown of the marshal himself! 


He may be by his dress a merchant—and by his haugh. 


tiness a rich Marsellois, who thinks himself entitled to 
fecl angry like a gentleman. Well! Vil try his skill! 


If his wit prove equal to his looks, I should like to induce 


him to leave off vending silks, and attach himself to me 
and Brother Henry.” 


Whilst Chicot was indulging these reflections, the 


stranger waxed wroth at his uncourteons silence, and 
was only restrained from a more open demonstration of 


inger by the wonder excited by the face and habiliments 
of him, from whom he had been in vain trying to elicit 


information. 


“Can I reach the city before the gates are closed?” 


dom allowed him to acknowledge the proffered salute, or |at last shouted the traveller. 


“ Do you know me?” said the eccentric Chicot, deter- 


mined to put his questioner to the trial. 


“No,” replied the stranger; “but I judge I am near 
Paris by a specimen of its folly.” 
* And what may your judgment take me for?” asked 


“The fairest way,’’ replicd the Swiss, good-hamoar-| vocal civilities, and the rade mirth and jest which conti- Chicot. 


! 
edly, “ would be to go and ask mademoiselle, or madame,}nued till they were out of hearing, seemed to irritate 
which of us she prefers.” hii more than became a man of his independent bear- 
“Let us do so!” rejoined De Biron; and they both}ing. He w extremcly well mounted, and in that re- 
walked towards the door, which was of a sudden thrown] spect nowise an object of contempt, and his school of 
open, and displayed the indignant Catherine surrounded | riding, though somewhat extravagant, betrayed neither 
by her ladies, and the Swiss guards with torches. The}ignorance nor inexperience. But who could behold his 
dress—or even, were that concealed, his head only,— 

” exclaimed the queen; but further] without astonishment and laughter ? 





two friends halted. 
“Seize the ——, 
speech was lost in astonishment at seeing her trusty \ 1 
officers in place of more dangerous night-walkers. complexion, graced with prominent eyes of a stony lus- 
“ We expected to have surprised conspirators, mar-| tre; the mouth capacious, and on each side, commencing 
shal,” said Catherine, recovering lerself; “ it is plea-}at the corner of the nose and falling chinward, was a 
santer to meet friends thon enemies !” deep furrow formed by the pliy of the muscles. Though 
De Biron’s sagacity instantly suggested a plot, and}the organic and habitual indications of mirth were appa- 
that the love-epistle had been a snare. Although humi-| rent, yet his general manner was grave and serious to 
liated at the discovery of the deception, he thought it}an excess : 
would be safer to acquaint her majesty of the truth, lest} humorous want of cheerfulness in his face; its unvary- 


she should suspect his fidelity ; and in furtherance of this}ing solemnity of expression irritated the mirth of all; tse stranger. 


iolders. 





resolve, he handed her the letter. 

By the aid of the toreh-light, Catherine perused the 
sentimental epistle. Her anger kindled in being thus] ticu of feather; anda doublet closely fitting his square 
outwitted, and her friends made a jest of; and as the} irame; it was of the same colour as the cap, a light drab; 
features of the De Medicis glowed in the ensanguined]a colour, perhaps, adopted to match with his complexion. 
tint of the red light, she recalled to the classical faney of| is legs were cased tightly in cloth, but of distinct 
the marshal the figure of Medea in one of the fits of anger} colours; the dexter limb being red, while its fellow was 
of that imperial vixen. But madame, the queen-mother,| as green as a meadow in spring. 
never freited herself with selftorments; she soon reco- Oaward rode this strange personage, scarccly looking 
vered her quict mood to dream of future vengeance.}at those who assumed acquaintance with him, and an. 
When she had finished the letter, she returned it to the|swering the jests of the ruder strangers only by fixing 
marshal, with an intimation that it might be required] his stony eyes upon them with a look of ealm abstraction | 
and unearthliness. 

“If Chicot were not at Vincennes,” whispered Ma-] contre with children; they were almost the only beings 
dame D’Usez to the queea, “ I should judge him guilty] who moved him from his unbending humour. It was 
of the mischief.” his custom on such an oce+sion to fix his eyes on a par- 

Grillon found himself most awkwardly situated in be-| ticular spot of the road, pointing to it, likewise, with his 
ing exposed to the laughter of the ladies; which her ma-|iore-finger. If} on looking back at a distance, the chil- 
jesty perceiving, spoke to the marshal in a low voice.|dren were still searching for the invisible godsend; then 


again. 
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His face was large, flat, and broad, and of a mealy | ‘or: 


“need the moral to be pointed out? 


“A very silent, quietly-disposed man!” rejoined the 
stranger, in a tone of pretended bitterness: “I have no 
doubt, when the doctors of the university want a chart 
of the moon’s surface, they take an impression of your 
face !” 

“ A la bonne heure !” said our friend to himself. Then 


speaking alond to his antagonist, without betraying any 


anger, he asked, “ And what have you come to Paris 
”? 

“ Curiosity and traffic,” replied the traveller. “ I was 
led to expect every day a festival of amusement; and 
behold! a pair of carnival legs come forth to greet me!” 

“You delight in such guise then?” said Chicot. 
“ You can sce the wit of the contrast ?” at the same time 
throwing his leg over the horse’s head, and clapping his 


there was, to speak almost paradoxically, a limbs together. 


“The wit is much too palpable for my taste,” replicd 
“ T can see as much folly in the possessor 
of every pair of legs I meet, though not clothed in red 


4 - . ‘ ‘ “= > acne: 09 
He wore a cap with an odd drooping continuation in}and green. 


“ But the owners of such undignified supporters,” said 


Chicot, “have not the license to point out the moral of 
every tale they hear.” 


“And what else but dull eyes,” retorted the stranger, 
Would a hunter 
have his game tied by the leg? I am too poor to keep 
a fool—therefore would I see folly in every one T meet. 
I have no doubt the next traveller will not be able to con- 


ceal his red and green from me, though his hose be of 


flemish brown. But by the forthcoming night! I de- 


But he took great delight in a ren-|serve to change garments with you for staying here, 


when I ought to be making straight for the barriers.” 

“You are, then, so eager to be within the walls ot 
Paris ?” said the jester. 

“So enchanted with the type of its inhabitants!” re- 
plied the traveller, smiling. 

“ The barriers will be closed before you are half way,” 


De Biron replied in a whisper, which caused the queen] awoke his laugh, loud and discordant enough to frighten said Chicot, composedly. 


to exclaim— any horse but his own ‘Trista Verita of incomparable 

“ And Grillon too!” training. 

It is the highest point to which a courtier’s geniusean| fe had left the chateau and forest of Vincennes far 
rise, to be able to bear without the least appearance of} behind, when his attention was arrested by a young man 
disquiet, or nervous movement of body, features, or ex-|on horseback approaching him at a rapid pace. 
pression, the laugh of ridicule; and if he should succeed 


“Then I am a fool outright,” rejoined the young 
stranger; “ let us exchange caps.” 

“Wonderful! ‘The very man I took him for !” thought 
the jester. “I must secure him—he shall bid adicu to 


silks and nutmegs—Brother Henry shall be witness of 
The good or ill fortune of Chicot, for such was the | bis quality this very night.” Then raising his voice, he 


in this, we would venture to say that the ridicule would| name of our fiiend of the parti-coloured legs, depended | Said— 


fall on his assailant. But we despair of the miracle.|on the caprice of man; he was, therefore, learned in phy- 
The colonel, as we have already intimated, was not a|siognomy, and when the stranger stopped to make en. 
man of genius, but he had tact, and good sense; and|quiry about the road, Chicot was so lost in pleasure and 
feeling his ineapability of wearing a smooth unaltered] astonishment, that he heard not the traveller’s questions, 
brow amidst the satirical laughter of his fair tormentors,} but murmured to himself, “ Nature never does things but 
royal and noble, he yet availed himsel!’ cleverly of a re-| by halves!) What a pity this man has not my face and 
source at hand. figure! He might have gained a fortune in any court 
Perceiving the irregular station ef the Swiss, he growl-|in Europe!” 
ed out in true military fashion the word of command. 
The troops obeyed their officer, and formed in double line.| young, and though not positively a model of beauty, his 
Another command—and they presented arms. Cathe-|{eatures were interesting cnough to attract the eyes of 
rine, who knew how to appreciate talent, nodded com-| women; we are certain, he would never willingly have 
placently; the troops were put in motion, the whole} exchanged persons with Chicot, though it were to gain 


cortege passed slowly out of the hall, and the colonel}a province. The expression of his eye was bland and] good living. 
amiable; yet its power was very great, and it never sank jt first, but will make you a happy man during your 


escaped clear out of the arena. 


** Many a wise man has lost his lodging by staying to 
pluck wisdom on the road-side. But although you will 
be too late for Paris, there are three places open to you. 
First, the inn at Vincennes, crowded with the Swiss 
guard of the castle, who stay to drink. Secondly, the 
Abbey St. Antoine, near Paris, tenanted by good monks, 
ind bad housekeepers: do not go there unless you are 
under a vow of abstinence~a folly much to be shunned. 


The stranger thus unconeciously apostrophized was|'The third, last, and best place for a traveller like your- 


self, is in the bosom of' the forest. Instead of keeping 
along the public road to Vincennes on the edge of the 
royal domain, enter it by the first path, which will con- 
duct you to a monastery, the very best in France for 
Insist on secing Brother Henry: he is shy 


Very few of the actors or assistants in the drama slept| involuntarily before the gaze of man. He grew impatient|stay. And before we part,” continued he, taking a ring 
that night. Each had his or her mystery to solve, but| at the silence of our large-faced friend, who now lost in the [off his finger, and presenting it to the stranger, “ wear 
speculation ended only in a labyrinth of conjectures.| rising expression of angcr, a!l those delicate traces of hu-|this token of my esteem. J prophesy your fature for- 
Catherine was very certain that the Countess Candales} mour which he had discovered in the visage of the young ! tune.” 
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The stranger smiled and took the ring, which was 
curiously ornamented, and of value. “ Accept this in 
return,” said he, giving Chicot one of his own, and add- 
ing significantly, “ Visit me in my prosperity.” 

They saluted each other profoundly, and with an air 
of mock gravity so irresistibly serious, that the scene of 
parting would have made the fortune of any pair of his- 
trionic mimics. Chicot, riding away in a contrary direc- 
tion, nuttered to himself, 

“* How perverse is nature! If that young man had 
my face, there is not a prince in Europe but would give 
the lands of three bishoprics and half a dozen baroaies 
for the fee-simple of his wit. If Brother Henry suffer 
him to escape, I will say in the face of the whole court, 
that he deserves to wear my cap for a week.” 

The young traveller found, without any difficulty, the 
road through the forest, and hastened to the convent, 
amusing himself the while with speculating on the sin- 
gular adventure he had just encountered. ‘The judgment 
of Chicot respecting his disposition and humour, was 
sagacious; for the stranger was, indecd, very prone to 
enjoy himself with the follies of his neighbours and 
chance companions, and had often placed himself in im- 
minent danger by his ill-timed mirth. He was now 
journeying to Paris on a mission of secrecy, with which 
he had been entrusted by those who entertained a good 
opinion of his talents and his subtlety; and, had it not 
been for this fool’s nature of his, which often required 
the utmost exertion of his nobler faculties to counter- 
balance its mischievous tendency, he might have ranked 
as a master-spirit of France. ‘here is a time for all 
things; there was a proper season for his merriment; 
but he allowed humuur to usurp the sway over graver 
feelings, till it had become a tyrant too strong to be de- 
posed, and he was forced to submit to its despot sway. 

The artist and the statesman are both skilful in detect- 
ing the foibles and the follies of men; but while the 
artist—whether actor, poet, or simple humourist—hceds 
only the perception of passing folly and its natural de- 
lineation, the statesman beholds in it his own strength— 
the talisman of his power. The misfortune of our young 
traveller was in being too much of an artist whilst diplo. 
matically engaged—an innate disposition so palpable to 
the physiognomical skill of the clear-sighted Chicot, that 
the wily jester, ignorant of his condition, had already 
cast his nets about to engage him in his own honourable 
profession. 

But to account more fully for the motive of Chicot in 
sending his new acquaintance to the convent, it will be 
necessary to explain the connection between the jester 
and Brother Henry. We must therefore take the license 
of our vocation to travel with greater speed than our 
young friend, and introduce the reader to the interior of] 
the holy abode, while the traveller is still lingering in 
the forest. 

The convent, anciently called Grandmontans, was 
situated in the midst of the royal domain of Vincennes. 
On the edge of the forest nearest to the Parisian suburb, 
St. Antoine, stood the old feudal castle of Vincennes, 
and a village of the same name contiguous. A path led 
through the forest from the castle to the convent, by 
which the public road was avoided: a happy circum. 
stance, as will be shown, for the fame of Grandmontans. 

The evening assembly of the brotherhood of the con- 
vent, presented to the cye a picture far different from 
every other religious institution in France. Instead of} 
a group of mature and aged monks, in coarse brown 
robes and shaven crowns, let the reader imagine, in the 
centre of the antique chamber, a long table surrounded by 
men, chiefly in the lustre of their youth, apparelled in 
white woollen robes; cach displaying on his head, locks 
as luxuriant as nature and the toilet, in aid, could pro- 


duce. Behold Brother Henry seated in the superior’s 
chair! His hands white as those of the fair Margaret of 


Navarre; his fingers encircled with gems as brilliant and 
watery as any treasured up in the caskets of the Queen 
of Hearts, or glittering on the fingers of Mada:me 
D'Usez, and rivalling, but ineffectually, the brilliancy of 
her dark glancing eyes!) And what may be the worldly 
rank of these ecclesiastics ? 

Let the reader beliold in Brother Henry, Henry off 
Valois, monarch of France! Let him see, in the woollen 
robes of the fraternity, the most renowned peers of 
the kingdom! In Grandmontans were congregated the 
Dukes of Bouillon, Joyeuse, and D’Espernon, and many 
more of the most ancient and noble names of France! 
A religious fraternity! often as strict in their devotion 
and solf-imposed penance, as the holiest of monks; yet 
very often as gay and revelsome as they had a right to 
be under a less sanctified garb. 


ther Catherine to solve: tous hc isan enigma. Sincerity 
in his religious faith he undoubtedly possessed: to say 
that it was clouded with superstition, is only saying that 
he was a monarch flourishing in the sixteenth century. 
Moderation and good sense he gave proofs of, by abstain- 
ing equally from the cruel bigotry of the catholics and 
the levelling spirit of the Huguenots; firmness, beyond 
what his mother dreamed of, he showed, in ridding him- 
self of a gigantic evil which threatened his security. 

Yet these, the good points of his character, he reached 
only with an effort—in time of need. ‘I'he general com. 
plexion of his life was that of a weak, extravagant, and 
superstitious prince. Yet, amid all his follies and fanta- 
sies, there shone a glimmering ray of light, indicating 
an effort after better things, and sometimes kindling into 
a blaze, worthy of a hero and a statesman. Let his cha- 
racter be unfolded with our history ; we will now only 
instance the mental struggling which ted to his incon- 
grnous assumption of a religious costume. 

When he returned from Poland to take possession of 
the throne of France, he beheld with sorrow the religious 
distraction of the country ; he saw that the outrageous- 
ness and license of the catholic priesthood had driven 
whole provinces to embrace the doctrines of Calvin and 
his disciples; but Henry, who was, as we have said, a 
sincere catholic, disliked the Huguenot heresy as much 
as the priestly bigotry of the hierarchy. With the spirit 
ofa good Christian, and the patriotism of a wise prince, 
he conceived the idea of a religious reformation, and im- 
mediately sect about the accomplishment of so desirable a 
change. iere was the ray of a nobler purpose than ever 
budded in the mind of his temporising raother, who ba- 
lanced the strength of her factious subjects without at- 
tempting to remove their prejudices. Bat Henry was 
unequal to his task. By refusing to co-operate with the 
priesthood in the extermination of heresy, he gained their 
hatred; while his spiritual design, through lack of spi- 
ritual fervour, degenerated into a devotion, half supersti- 
tious, half hypocritical ; exposing him to the contemptu- 
ous invectives of his priestly assailants, and the laughter 
of their flocks. 

He instituted a lay fraternity in his court, composed of 
favourites and the officers of the palace. Heaven, he be- 
lieved, would be moved at the sight of the lowly penitence 
and humiliation of a luxurious court, to pity the misfor- 
tunes of the kingdom. It could not, he imagined, resist 
the prayer of a monarch in sackcloth, but would yield to 
ontreaties, so lowlily supplicated, and remove all dissen- 
sion and civil strife. Hence were to be seen in the 
streets of Paris, on stated days, processions of the royal 
brotherhood of penitents, who, in garb of sackcloth, 
walked to Notre Dame to supplicate remission for their 
sins, and the sins of France! ‘The brotherhood had a 
convent in the city, to which they retired to spend the 
remainder of the day in devotion. But it was not to be 
expected that the gay nobles of the Louvre could be me- 
tamorphosed into ascetic monks. ‘I'o please their sove- 
reign, they might adopt any costume le chose, however 
symbolical of holiness; but their sense of pleasure was 
as lively under one dress as another, aud they soon con- 
trived to make their in-door penitence a very pleasant, 
social season; and with that sense of selfdelusion which 
often co-exists with hypocrisy, many still belicved that 
they were performing a religious duty. 





His majesty, however, in whom a germ of real devo- 
tion existed, had frequent misgivings of the sanctity of 
this course of devotion, and determined upon having a 
house of penitence beyond the walls of Paris, to which 
no servants were to be admitted to administer to thei 
luxury, but all the fraternity made to perforin their own 
offices of necessity ; by which means he hoped to pre- 
serve, during his sojourn there, a true monastic aumility. 
While staying at the castle of Vincennes, to which re- 
reat he had resorted, for the purpose of contemplating, 
at his leisure, the foundation of a new religious order of 
knighthood—the cross and badge of St. Michael having 
grown into disesteem—he was struck with the appro- 
priate site of the convent of Grandmontans, and present- 
ing its occupants, the monks of the Minime foundation, 
with a better domicile elsewhere, they forsook the holy 
roof, to make room for his own beloved penitents. 
Thus were the fraternity—to the amusement of the 
court, the laughter of the nobility, the deep concern and 
scandal of the pious burgesses and lower orders— installed 
in the oecupation of two houses of abstinence and prayer. 
Such were the frnits of the praiseworthy resolution of 
Valois to improve the state of religion in his kingdom. 
And however ridiculous the means—and abused they 
certainly were to a great extent in his city convent—he 





Henry of Valois was often a hard problem for his mo- 
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to which place he often threatened to retire, when mirth 
was pitelied at too high a key in the Parisian convent. 

Behold, ther, the monarch and his peers seated around 
the table; their evening prayers already murmured; 
their supper nearly over; the brethren conversing with 
each other in a low tone; and if, perchance, an expres- 
sion not strictly monastic escaped their lips, it certainly 
Was not reverberated by the holy roof under which they 
sat. 

Chicot, the jester, a great favourite with every one, was 
admitted at all hours, but would never take his meals 
in the convent; and for two reasons, the fare was very 
poor, and each one had to provide for himself. ‘True no- 
bility often voluntarily subjects itself to deprivation ; the 
bourgeoisie, and the ranks still lower in the seale of so- 
ciety, always complain of the hardship, and rarely sub- 
mit te it bat perforce. 

“Our recreant Brother Chicot,” said the king,—it was 
arule to call every one admitted within the interior of 
the convent, Brother—* would rather ride three miles 
than partake of our supper.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Brother Jean, the handsomest monk 
of the company, and who elsewhere ranked as the Duke 
D’Espernon ; “yet Brother Robert defends his conduct,” 

“ Only,” replied Brother Robert, Duke of Bouillon, who 
was a noted epicure, and showed the effects of his taste 
in his pursy figure; “if his constitution be like mine, I 
always fecl more eontented and happy, nay, easier in my 
conscience, when I have eaten satisfactorily, than whilst 
in a state of desire. In the former situation there is no 
disagreeable sensation disturbing devotion ; but-——” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a loud knocking 
at the outer door. 

Sceing D’Espernon about to rise, Bouillon anticipated 
him, exclaiming satirically, “ Let me be porter, as I have 
had nothing to disturb my digestion !” 

Bouillon, who was a penitent merely through fashion, 
disliked the regulations exceedingly, and was not scrupu- 
lous of disguising this feeling, hastened to the door, 
where our traveller was waiting for admittance. He had 
dismounted, and stood just within the porch, when the 
figure of Bouillon presented itself to his sight. He was 
too much lost in astonishment at the incongruity of cos- 
tume with the noble air of the duke, to declare imme- 
diately the object of his visit ; and the dissatisfied epicure, 
supposing that he was a messenger with letters from 
Paris, cricd impatiently, “Give me the letters, and be- 
gone.” 

“* Begone!” thought the traveller to himself, “ this will 
never do for a weary traveller: I must explain.” In 
words and gestures as respectful as he could assame— 
though it was a hard matter to refrain from smiling as 
his eye glanecd from one part of the monk’s dress to an- 
other—he informed him that he craved food and ledging, 
from the well-known hospitality of the convent. 

Bouillon caught up the latter words with avidity ; he 
thought the young man was sent by some of their friends 
as a practical satire on the scanty fare of the convent, and 
he resolved the joke should have full play. ‘The traveller, 
whose mirth was pent up like a swollen river, seeing the 
monk made no offer to conduct hii in, but stood smiling 
under the porch, attempted to ask for the Superior, but 
could only utter, “I wish to see the h-o-ly Brother 
Henry,”-—and burst out into an immoderate fit of langh- 
ter, in which Bouillon, whose suspicions were now con- 
firmed, heartily joined. fle soon led the way to the 
refectory. 

“ Be serious,” whispered the duke before they entered 
the room; ® this mirth will not suit our Superior.” 

The monk then told him to wait while he announced 
the object of his visit. This performed, the traveller was 
ushered into the penitential presence. He advanced with 
a bold carcless mien, prepared for amusement ; but when 
he bad looked around upon the assembly, so impressed 
was he with the noble deportment of the brethren, who 
seemed to his fancy to betray the air of soldiers and yen- 
tlernen—in not one could he recognise the drooping head 
and often cunning expression of a monk—that his de- 
meanour changed to the most respectful address. 

There was at that time, he knew, a great stir among 
the clergy to revive a religious zeal among their flocks, 
to counteract the progress of the reformed religion: 
“ Possibly,” surmised he, “ this is the fruit of their trou- 
ble —these are young men who have voluntarily deprived 
themselves of the pleasures of the world, urged to the 
sacrifice by the zeal of the catholic preachers.” 

In accordance with the rules of the fraternity, which 
were based on humiiRy and equality, the traveller was 
invited to seat himself near the Superior; whilst the re. 
mainder of the simple fare, of which they had just par. 








preserved at least a show of devotion at Grandmontans ; 


taken, was set before him. Had he been in the com. 
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pany of vulgar-looking monks, such as he had anticipated 
supping with, and towards whom the course of his edu- 
cation had taught him other feelings than that of reve- 
rence, he would have fallen in with Chicot’s advice, and 
asked for more delicate viands; but he was awed by the 
noble air of the company, and above all, by the dignified 
and graceful bearing of the Superior. 

This quiet behaviour was quite contrary to the wishes 
of Bouillon, who, while he waited upon the stranger, 
looked at him several times with great earnestness, as a 
hint to put in practice the instructions, which he believed 
him charged with. Attributing his silence, however, to 
deference and fear, he resolved to begin the attack him- 
self. 

“Lect us hear the news from Paris,” said the duke; 
“men of your class gossip on every subject-—what were 
your neighbours talking about this evening—what do 
they say of us and our institution ?” 

The traveller, who had been diverted with the folly of 
the brethren wearing jewels in a convent; and being, 
likewise, unaware that their seclusion from society was 
only occasional, had come to the conclusion that a short 
period would see them back again in the busy world 
quite tired of their religious adventure. Accepting, 
therefore, the challenge of the duke, and without deny- 
ing that he had come from Paris, he replicd— 

“They say that your halfsystem of devotion will not 
last six months longer !” 

®* Then they do talk about us, 
“ and how would they have us perfect our system | 

“Shaven heads!” answered the traveller, “is your 
only remedy. It would prevent a worldly r¢ lapse.” 

While this colloquy was carried on, his majesty had 
accidentally caught a glance of Chicot’s ring on the fin- 
ger of the stranger. He was imincdiate ly struck with 
surprise, which was increased when he heard trom the 
traveller that be came trom Paris, as he knew his jester 
had taken the contrary road. A suspicion of his guest’s 
honesty immediately crossed his mind, and in alarm for 
the safety of Chicot, he asked the traveller who gave Lim 


” rejoined the other ;— 
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the ring he wore. 

“It is the gift of a fool,” answered the stranger, care- 
lessly, “ whom L met with oa the road.” 

The brow of his majesty lowered with displeasure, and 
he repeated angrily, “ Fool as he may be—he would 
never willingly have given you that jewel. Look ! bre- 
thren ;-—is not that the ring I gave to Chicot; and which 
he promised to hold as safely as lis head ?” 

The young man did not attempt to conceal his gifl 
from the gaze of the brethren; though he was inwardly 
chagrined at the circumstance. But it did not rest here. 
The Superior enquired if the meeting oecurred between 
the convent and Paris. 

The traveller was dumb—he saw his error in having 
acquiesced in the supposition of his coming from Paris. 
How suspicious would it now appear, threatened as he 
was with a charge he disdained, to avow the contrary di- 
rection of his route! He had been lately traversing the 
southern provinces, and there were concealed about his 
person letters from many of the most influential nobles. 
It was for the safety of these documents that he tell 
alarm: while the paleness which overspread his facc 
confirmed the suspicions of the Superior and his brethren. 
Brother Jean, who perceived that his majesty interpreted 
the stranger’s silence and consternation into proofs of 
criminal possession of the jewel, and expecting his ma- 
jesty might give way to grief for what would prove only 
an imaginary loss, resolved to clear up the matter, and 
at once asked the stranger what road he had travelled 
by. ‘The guest described bis route. So far he answered 
readily : but when he was questioned with respect to his 
rank, replied haughtily, that itall became their hospitality 
thus to treat him beneath their roof: that his journey 
was performed under a religious vow of secrecy, and he 
would not, without the sanction of the head of the church, 
divulve his name. 

“ He has killed my poor Chicot !” exclaimed the king, 
in a mournful voice, while his head sank on his breast. 
All the brethren started up. 

‘The traveller, in alarm tor the scerets of others besides 
his own, saw in prospective a noble cuterprise about to 
be rendered abortive through his own folly, and the im- 
pertinence of a jester; and these thoughts crowding his 
mind, he was, for an instant, nearly overpowered. But 
rage mingled with his despair to find himself’ so unwit- 
tingly enthralled; he cursed the jester—he cursed his 
own impradent mad hamour—darting upon his accusers 
a look of such indignation, that many were impressed 
with a conviction of his innocence, But to their enqui- 
ries, he only replied contemptuous] y—* Send for the jes- 
ter! 





In this extremity, not knowing what to do, and dread- 
ing lest they should attempt to search him, as he had not 
imbecile monks to contend with, he resolved to extricate 
himself by a rapid movement. Mattering invectives 
against their inhospitality, he signified his intention of 
quitting their society ; but disdaining that his retreat 
should assume the appearance of an escape, he walked 
qnictly towards the door of the refectory, inwardly vow- 
ing, that if he could but reach the post by the porch, 
where his horse was still tied, he would never have com- 
munion again with any who wore parti-coloured hose. 
But the Duke of Bouillon threw his portly figure between 
the door and his guest, who instantly drawing his sword, 
demanded by what authority he was detained. 

“ The highest authority in France !” replied the duke, 
pointing to the Superior. 

The traveller was confounded—a crowd of thoughts 
rushed across his mind ; he remembered some reports he 
had heard in the south of the king’s religious fantasies. 
‘Turning towards the Superior he let fall the point of his 
weapon on the floor, and bowing his knee, exclaimed, “1 
am your majesty’s prisoner !” 

In a few words he briefly recapitulated his interview 
with Chicot, and the exchange of rings, and concluded 
by protesting that he was ready to offer his life for the 
safety of the jester. 

“It is an improbable tale,” exclaimed D’Espernon, 
“and wants the grace of an honcst name to stamp its 
truth.” 

But the traveller was firm: he resolved that the con- 
sequences of his folly should not fall upon others, and he 
answered in a tone almost satirical, probably from the 
contempt he felt for the deception. 

“Till my vow is performed, my name is in the keep- 
ing of kis holiness.” 

“And till Chicot makes his re-appearance,’ 
D’Espernon, “ your bedy shall be in the sate keeping otf 
Le Clere.” 

The traveller started: it was the name of the governor 
of the Bastille. During this colloquy, his majesty was 
still buried in grief for the uncertain fate of his favourite; 
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liis nature was so susceptible, that the misfortunes of his 
friends and favourites were as his own; their Geath af: 
ected hii more than the loss of a kingdom. fis very 
life became their prey : he heaped his riches upon them 
while living, and when dead his heart became their tomb. 
D’Lspernon, who held the first place in bis affection, now 
whispered his majesty to know what they should do with 
he stranger. Tis fate was soon decided. The duke in- 
formed him,that his majesty had resolved in his clemen- 
ey, and through a possibility of’ his innocence, that he 
should not be sent to the Bastille, but immediately 
marched to the guard-room of the Louvre, there to be 
held prisoner till Chicot appeared ; and as the king in- 
tended to return to his palace early on the morrow, if the 
jester came back to the convent before that time, bis im- 
prisonment could not be of long duration; but if Chicot 
did not appear, he would be consigned to the dreaded 


Parisian fortress. 

“The Louvre!” exclaimed the traveller to himself— 
“the very destination of my journey! It would have 
been almost worth my while to have sent the soul of the 
jester wandering to have gained admittance there! But 
the guard-room! It matters not—tiere can only be a 
flight of stairs between it and the realisation of my 
hopes.” i 

To have escaped a dungeon in the Bastille, threatened 
by Brother Jean, was a pleasant retrospect; but our 
young traveller could searcely dissembie his joy at the 
proposed alternative of the Louvre, to gain admittance 
into which, and safely deliver the letters concealed on his 
person, had been the principal object of his journey to 
the capital. He readily surrendered his sword to Bouil- 
lon, protesting against his harsh imprisonment, but at the 
same time declaring his innocence of any crime, and his 
confidence in the return of the jester. 

Thus cnded the interview. Bouillon and several of the 
brethren escorted the traveller to Vincennes, which they 
soon reached. ‘The night was light enough for the young 
man to perceive that it was a small place whieh had pro- 
bably grown up as a necessary appendage to the magni- 
ficent feudal castle, whose dark outline he distinctly 
traced on the left hand as he entered the village street. 
The duke stopped at the door of the inn, and summoning 
the host, desired him to repair immediately to the castle, 
and present an order which he gave him for two of the 
Swiss guard to come prepared to conduct a prisoner to 
Paris. Our host did not at all relish the task : he repre- 
sented to Bouillon that it would be two hours before he 
could bring the men; that the bridge was drawn up—the 
portcullis lowered—the governor probably in bed, and not 














to be disturbed ; but that, fortunately, there were several 
of the guard still in his house, and that monseigneur had 
better avail himself of their services. 

This was true enough, though contrary to discipline. 
It was the custom for a few of the Swiss to stay at the 
inn all night to carouse; they took the privilege by rota- 
tion—the muster sergeants, who shared the pleasure, con- 
niving at the license. When the host went in and in. 
formed his military customers that certain gentlemen of 
the king’s train required two of them to march instantly 
to Paris, all the four took alarm; and while a pair, the 
soberest of the quartette, snatched up their halberds and 
marched out at the front door, the other two escaped by 
another way. 

Bouillon and his friends were so much pleased in find- 
ing the men thus easily, that they forbore enquiring 
strictly into the cause of their staying at the inn. ‘The 
order was given up to the Swiss, with a request that they 
would present it to the Marshal De Biron, who would re- 
lieve them of their charge. 

No sooner had the brethren seen the prisoner marched 
off quietly between the sertinels, than all returned to the 
convent, save Bouillon, who escaped from the party, and 
running back to the inn, stayed there a full hour and a 
half. What occupation he was engaged in during his 
stay, no memoir of the age divalges; and it would ill be- 
come us to substitute conjecture in absence of certainty. 

——- 
CHAPTER V. 
-——— | must have liberty 
Withal, as large a chatter as the wind, 
To blow on whow | p'ease; for so fools have: 


And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They inmost must laugh. 





AS You LIKE IT. 

Before the Duke of Bouillon had returned to his friends 
at Grandmontans, and in the midst of their doubts and 
the grief of their Superior, who sat, incapable of recciv- 
ing comfort, while the fate of his beloved Chicot was yet 
dubious, the jester, who carried a key to admit him when 
the brethren might be engaged in prayer, entered the re- 
fectory, looking earnestly around for the traveller. 

The joy of the king was unbounded: he sprang up 
frem his chair at the sound of Chicot’s voice, and rushed 
forward to meet him. No lady could have displayed 
more pleasure at the recovery of her lost spaniel, than did 
the monarch of France on beholding the broad visage of 
his fool. 

Chicot was unconscious of what this fondness meant : 
his eye wandered to every corner of the chamber, re- 
gardless of his majesty’s enquiries. 

“ Where is the ring I gave you, Chicot ?” said [enry, 
taking hold of the jester’s ear. 

“ Where is the wonderful traveller I sent you, Brother 
Henry ?” retorted Chicot. 

“The young man, do you mean, Chicot,’’ asked the 
king, “one who wore your ring on his finger ?” 

“That very same half-prodigy—where is he?” ex- 
claimed the jester. 

“ Where ?” cried the monarch, giving way to mirth, 
in which all the brethren joined,—* where! Why, if he 
has not overmastered his guards, he must be, by this 
time, safe in the guard-room of the Louvre, charged with 
the murder of yourself” 

“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Chicot, muttering to himself 
as he walked away in displeasure from the king, “ I have 
flung Castilian chestnuts to Flemish swine !” 

At the end of the chamber, beneath the window, was 
a square dais of a single step, from which the Superior 
was accustomed to read homilies to the fraternity. When 
the jester had gained this spot, having walked there with- 
out any premeditation, he suddenly turned round, and 
addressed a reproof to his majesty in the true ecclesias- 
tical tone of censure. 

“ Brother Henry! Brother Henry! look well at this 
cap!" exclaimed he, holding forth his own,—* and you, 
peers and princes of France, read ont of the same book ! 
This cap, which for your own benefit I have condescend- 
ed to cievate above my stature, is the emblem of folly! 
not of mine; for the rod of the schoolmaster, though a 
sign of disgrace, is none to himself. When the thunder- 
storm rages above the vallies of Dauphiny, the peaked 
mountain attracts the fiery danger—defies its utmost 
wrath—and thus the valleys escape the desolation threat- 
ened.” 

“ This,” continued the jester, holding his conical cap 
by the apex, “is your true peaked moyntain of Dauphi- 
ny! It has preserved you from many a folly! I have 
been the scape-goat, and saved the flock from harm! 
Nor do I claim more merit than any brother of my pro 
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fession! Do I not ever stand a living beacon before} arrival of the two Swiss, and whose dignity would have 
been compromised by rising to receive a prisoner of no} round to a state approaching sobriety. 
note, knew nothing of the matter, and referred his tma- ; 
Had I the power, you should ad-| jesty to Colonel Grillon. 


your eyes ?—has‘not the Jolling of this ornament diverted 
you from many a foolish purpose? Brother Henry! you 
deserve to wear it! 
dress the next assembly of the States in it! 
cast into captivity the wonder of the age! 

man is worth the richest province ! 
ment I cast my eyes upon him: I read it in the lines of 
the face—the glorious curve of the mouth, so delicate, 
yet so pregnant with humour. 


You have 


present, worth a hundred thousand rings—and you, bro-} room on a level with the guard-room. 
* j ike i ! . oC Cte ris . . ° ye ° 
ther, treat him sero , + ge re gees ewig “ with the discipline established by the governor, he had 
Europe, it is enough to make me fling away the court! taken his turn to mount guard during the night; and 
sence: 89 ’ ; : ie 
and turn hermit agg 2 that, while engaged in the performance of this duty, the 
So saying, the indignant son of Momus descended] two men with their prisoner were ushered into his pre- 
from the dais, and casting a look of ineffable contempt] cenee, 


upon his audience, strode out of the room. 


, pon ’ - - Seastm tc " ac . ® e is . 
The next morning's sun saw Issuc from the castle of} the Marshal de Biron, alleging the verbal instructions of 
Vincennes, whither they had repaired from the convent,| the Duke de Bouillon, backed by the order of the king. 


a gallant train of gentlemen appareled in the gay cos- 


tume of the sixteenth centary. Silk and velvet vied with} and the captain was equally determined that the governor 
the more concentrated lustre of jewels and precious} could not be disturbed so unnecessarily, he commanded 


stones. ‘The noble brotherhood of penitents had put 


aside their woollen robes ; and with their more natural! await there the marshal’s hour of rising. 


and becoming dress, had re-assumed the gay manners of! 
the French court. D’Espernon congratulated the stately 
De Joyeuse upon their return to the Louvre, and the 
smifes of its beauties; while De Joyeuse whispered to 
the stout Duke of Bouillon, that he envied him the feel- 
ings with which he would greet the viands on the well- 
spread table of the queen-mother ; that the forthcoming 
night would not bring with it the necessity of escorting 
a chance prisoner to his dungeon to enable monseigneur 


That young} retired to rest before the prisoner was admitted ; but that 
1 knew it the mo-] the captain of the guard would render an account of the 
charge; and that oflicer was accordingly sent for. 


I sent him to you, a rich) <ti]] remained in the custody of the Swiss in a strong 


guards to the test, whom exercise gradually brought 


In the guard-room, while listening to the dispute be- 
tween the captain and his escort, whom the potations ab- 
Grillon, on being appealed to, replied that he, also, had} sorbed at the inn of Vincennes had rendered more bold 
than became good discipline, the idea struck him, that 
short as might be his stay at the palace, a stolen inter- 
view was yet possible to be effected with the captive 
| King of Navarre, and the letters which he bore, address- 
led to that monarch, safely surrendered to his care. 

He had been made aware, ere he started on his peril- 
ous journey, of the jealousy which shut up all access to 
the Bourbon Prince, save to the inmates of the palace ; 
jand to have craved an audience of the monarch, during 
his stay at Paris, even though he were disguised as a 
|} merchant, or one of humbler rank, he was certain would 
| have exposed him to the surveillance of the police, and 
perhaps to ultimate discovery, without having even effect- 


The captain assured his majesty that the young man 


In conformity 


He was desirous of relieving them of their 
charge, but they refused to deliver him up to any one but 


ed his object. 

But when he found himself conducted to the strong- 
| room ; the door locked, and the key removed by the cau- 
tious Helvetians—an interview with the illustrious captive, 
| with the realization of which he had been flattering his 
imagination, now faded into a remote possibility, especi- 
ally as it was to be expected, that on the arrival of Valois 
at an early hour in the morn, and in all probability ae- 
companied by the supposed murdered man, that he would 
be set at liberty, and dismissed the precinets of the palace. 

Still hope did not desert him, and dissimulation came 





As the Swiss persisted in their obstinate resolution, 


| 
them to repair to the strong room with their prisoner, and | 
As the men | 
belonged to the Vincennes battalion, he did not order | 
. . : ' | 
them under arrest, though fully determined that they | 
should be effectually punished by a long watch. | 
“It is very strange then, monsieur,” exclaimed Valois, | 
“that they have not presc nted themselves before De| ‘ aaa ons im 
a . ear -|to his aid, a welcome guest. ‘The chamber, which was 
Biron. But as the young man is innocent, and has suft|—. ‘ : 4 
* ; oF | principally used as a temporary prison for the confinement 
fered an unjust punishment through my haste, I will|/', .'* . : yee 
: . af ' : lof refractory or disobedient troops, was but scantily furn- 
liberate him myseli! le : alee ined . : : 4 
. ished; a roughly-fashioned table, a few chairs equally 





to indulge in the luxury of a supper! Bouillon siid to 
himself, that the next best thing to the pleasures of the 
table was the society of a man of wit; and resolved to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the traveller, if he should 
prove a gentleman in spite of his ordinary apparel and 
poverty of equipage. ‘The other penitents, devoted to 
their monarch in his fantasies, and to whom the tempo-! 
rary seclusion from the world had given a greater relish 
for its pursuits, which may perhaps account for the inin- 
gled hypocrisy, devotion, and licentiousness of their corps, 
crowded behind his majesty as he rode onward to the 

Porte St. Antoine. D’lspernon was on the right hand SAP artis ae hej a 

of royalty, and De Joyeuse on the left; while Chicot, pe a ri a pt an their post : is 

lively and airy in his movements, yet grave in his fea- i hey have or long absent from my control, sire, 
tures, rode his mare, ‘Trista Verita, in front of the eor-| °? ied Grillon, bluntly, “and have lost their morality | 
tege; ever and anon throwing his leg over his mare’s 
head, sitting sideways, and bowing at intervals to his 
noble friends. He had the faculty of imitating the gait, 
bearing, and gesture of every being he encountered ; and he ; Fe APA LEY PORE Se ; 

as the market women were returning in great nambers| ; rs v; oe we eae eae age telalat eghig — wath. epabspend 
from the city, his talent was in constant requisition, to . rag rye who, oe — have corrupt d the | 
the great amusement of the royal party. Braying in the — of hi nen isp ts oo a4 =| 
ears of the poor beasts, who were carrying home their ° a ie t ~~ ‘4. ot We if ae “7 * be visas = 

fair and buxom loads, to the great terror of the devotees} ,, re - ey si daly Amacom yet we Pik eck camel 
of Pomona; pretending to fall off his steed, his large tl ig oe ms? Bouillor gr wr favourable to discipline, and | 
face dropping close to the eyes of a brown damsel, as| “ YUXe Ce Bouthon detests It 

though the man in the moon had tumbled into this 
world; making his ‘Trista Verita dance, like forked 
lightning, about the road, to the infinite dismay of the 
poor travellers, who knew not which side to take: 
these, and similar diversions, formed the pastime of 
their short ride. The high-born Valois laughed at 
his jester’s pranks, and the terrors of his poor subjects, 


jesty, and the jester. ‘The door was found locked, with 
the key outside. 

“This accounts for the absence,”’ said Valois, smiling, 
“ Monsicur has taken especial good care of the guards as 
well as the prisoner !” 

But the officer of the night-wateh knew that he had 
taken nosuch precantion ; and it was not without a secret 
misgiving, that he opened the door for his majesty. There 
was no prisoner to be seen; and the two guards were 
found fast asleep, with their heads resting on the table. 

“ Tiow is this, colonel ?” exclaimed Valois, “ I thought | 








elsewhere.” 
“ Did I not tell your majesty,” eried Chicot, “ that the | 
traveller was a clever man?” | 
Poor Grillon was much concerned for the honour of | 


’ 


Grillon, however, notwithstanding the mildness of his| 
sovereign, could not brook the shame of the discovery, 
and secretly made up his mind to challenge the Gov rnor, 

While the captain and his superior officer were arous- 
ing the sentinels from theirlethargy, Valois and the jester, 
who were both intent on the recovery of the stranger,— 
the monarch, through the marvellous account furnished 
till the tears ran down his cheeks, which gave oecasion| by Chicot of his abilities, though these had been taken 
for the courtiers to whisper among themselves, that he on trust,—and the fool, through a strong desire which pos- 
shed tears for the distresses of his people. But Henry sessed him of sharing his histrionic and mimetic honours 
was not a selfish prince: the same key which opened the| With a brother mimic, in order that the pair, united, might 
gates of mirth displayed also his generosity ; and from a be strong enough to make head against certain enemies 
parse which he always in public wore at his side for the] of Chicot, who threatened the extinction of his sway in 
purpose of charity, he distributed a recompense for his the palace,—left the scene of Grillon’s discomfiture. 
ridicule. Who would have imagined the existence of the 
earthquakes of contention which threatened France from} search to be made after the prtsoner. 
the gay demeanour of its monarch! Yet it is more than] warded to the commander of the city garrison, and also 
probable such an idea entered the mind of Valois himself,] to the municipal authorities, that none should be suffered 
perhaps from beholding the gate of the city which con-|to pass the barriers whose appearance at all corresponded 
tained his great enemy; for as they approached Porte} with the description furnished of the traveller. Parte! 
St. Antoine, the king, turning to D’Espernon, said was ina state of siege. ‘he Guisards took the alarm, 

“That Chicot will kill me, if cousin Guise do not!” {and there was a sudden inceting at the Hotel de Guise :| 

When the cavaleade entered the court of the palace,| while the citizens, who were mostly in favour of the duke, | 
the king flinging himself from his horse, and calling out] began shutting up their houses, to prepare for the expect. | 
to the jester to follow, rushed into the hall. Be Biron}ed contest. Monsieur Chicot, the imain-spring of the 
was ready to receive him. But forgetting to make en-| movement, felt himself a greater man than the Duke 
quiries respecting his illustrious mother, and regardless} D’Espernon. ; 
of the governor’s congratulations on his return, his ma-} But where was our young traveller the while? 
jesty’s whole thoughts were intent on his captive. When Bouillon left him with the Swiss, he was not 


By the persuasion of the jester, Valois ordered a strict 
Orders were for- 














at the traveller, “ How suddenly he sleeps ! 


The captain led the way, followed by Grillon, his ma- ' 
: : cumbersome, and a solitary lamp, were its only ornaments 


or necessarit s. 
Scarcely replying to the occasional remarks of the 
Swiss, he sat down in one of the large chairs, and with 


half-closed, though wakine, eyes, watched the motions of 


the sentinels. In other moods their picturesque costume 
and noble stature would have pleased his fancy. The 
doublet was of striped silk, blue and white, brushed by a 
long shaggy beard, which fell almost to the waist. How- 
ever inconvenient this fashion might prove in the field of 
battle, yet the appearance of the men was singularly im- 
posing when seen groupee around the entrance of the 
royal tent, their beards shaking with their chins, or wav- 
ing in the breeze ; while the tall formidable halberd, held 
at arm’s length, or drooping against the shoulder, render- 
ed their appearance worthy of the train of royalty. 

This was not, however, the aspect in which they were 
beheld by the prisoner; he took but little heed of any 
other quality than their apparent strength ; but he beheld 
with joy the increasing drowsiness which they could not 
shake off, and in his heart he blessed the good beverage 
of mine host at Vincennes. 

‘The unexpected summons to appear before the Duke 
de Bouillon—the exercise of walking—and the dispute 
vith the captain of the gnard, had all tended to dissipate 
he effeets of the hard drinking they had indulged in; 
ut the vinous deity was, however, determined to prove 
conqueror, and its victims being now deprived of every 
active stimulant, were entirely at his mercy. 

One dropped off qi ietly to sleep ; but the other, the 
possessor of the key, was resolute in making a stand 
against the drowsy influence which oppressed his nerves ; 
hie arose from his seat—walked up and down the dimly- 
lit room—and at last, approached the traveller, and having 
satisfied himself that he was fast asleep, returned to his 
own seat, and speedily fell a prey to his powerful enemy. 

For awhile the traveller watched, with glimmering 
half-shut eyes, the sleeping sentinel; nor was his mind 
less active in studying the chances of escape; but to no 
purpose; the Swiss slept uncasily, and the one who had 
made the greatest resistance, still continued the unequal 
againstthe leaden-eyed deity, and ever and anon, 


ie 


\ 
t 


warfare 
as a wounded warrior crushed beneath the panoply of his 
foe, struggled and was still again. 

Once, to the alarm of the yonng diplomatist, who had 
been preparing for a coup-de-main, and had arisen from 
his chair to put the somnolency of the Swiss to the proof 
—the robust Helvetian burst his fetters, and sprung to 
his feet, searcely allowing time for the prisoner to re-as- 
sume his seat again er feign sleep. 

“ Sucre!” exclaimed the long-bearded guardsman, “ that 
Lucernese Captain is an enemy tothe regiment! I wish 
it were day.” : 

After a pause, he muttered, while looking attentively 


I should like 


“Where is the prisoner you received last night, mar-} slow in perceiving their incbriation; but as his cue lay|to know what mistake he has made at the convent ;— 


shal 2?” 


not in escape, he allowed himself to be conducted to the| knocked a hare on the skull may be- 


but he’ll find out 


The marsha!, who had retired to rest previous to the| Louvre without putting the strength and activity of his|to his cost, that he had better have trounced a city-provost 
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than meddled with the four-footed vermin of our pious 
master. I was very near being caught myself once.” 
But the noble effort of the Swiss to keep himself awake, 


ended only in a signal discomfiture ; he re-scated himself 


—his cye-lids drooped even bencath the dull lamp above 
them—and presently his head sunk on the table. 

“ Voila !” said the prisoner to himself, who had been 
watching his motions, “ my old master, Beza, would have 
called that interval of consciousness an epitome of hu- 


man life ;—a sudden start into existence—a rubbing of 


the eyes—a momentary brightness—sight dim again-—— 
and a sleep like death tlll awoke into eternity.” 

At length the obstinate sentinel joined chorus with his 
comrade ; Bacchus and his shadow, the drowsy Somnus, 
who throws his dark pall over every banquet, prevailed. 
Now was the hour of triumph for the prisoner. He ap- 
proached the Helvetian, and with a firm, skilful hand, 
which would not have disgraced the handicraft of a more 
modern era, drew the iren key from the sash of the sleeper 
without disturbing him. Stealthily he crossed the cham- 
ber—put the key gently in the lock—-it resisted his mild 
effort—it grated audibly as he applied more force--he 
cast an anxious glance at the Swiss, but they were both 
quiet—gradually he accomplished the evolution through 
the wards, and the bolt shot back with a slight crash. 

Fortunatély Somnus stood his friend—the Helvetian 
showed no signs of consciousness—and he withdrew the 
key from the lock. He ventured to open the door ; all 
was quict in the palace, as it was yet dark; and after a 
moment’s reflection, he judged it most prudent to remain 
where he was till the break of day. 

For this consummation of his wishes, he waited quiet- 
ly till the duwn threatened at last to pale the ineffectual 
light of the feeble lamp; and what was an event to be 
dreaded,—-awake the sentinels. But fortune, who had 
frowned but yesterday, was now disposed to smile. He 
escaped from the chamber without discovery, and turned 
the key upon his leaden-eyed guards. 

As it was the custom for the noblesse, as well as the 
inferior classes of the sixteenth century, to be stirring— 
nay, even engaged in important business—at the earliest 
hours, our young diplomatist indulged a reasonable hope 
of finding the King of Navarre awake, and capable of 
receiving the precious documents which he bore ;-—but 
in what quarter of the palace was he domiciled ? 

“ N’importe,” muttered the traveller ; “1 will ask the 
first person I meet——no one knows my face but the sple- 
netic captain.” 

Wandering on, he came to the foot of the grand stair- 
case, and was hesitating whether he should ascend or 
not, when he beheld an elderly gentleman at the remote 
end of the gallery, talking to a page. As his aspect in- 
dicated the reverse of a propitious reply to the enquiries 
of one in the traveller’s equivocal situation, the latter es- 
caped up the stairs in an instant, but only, as he present- 
ly believed, to incur as much danger as in the gallery 
beneath. 

For, in the corridor above, the Duke d’Alengon was 
walking to and fro like a man distracted. He had ven- 
tured on play--at a game he was not skilled in--the 
night previous, and lost a sum of money which had been 
set apart for his German allies. The duke was heaping 
upon himself every species of invective, and every ugly 
epithet he could remenrber, when the stranger intruded 
on his path. They confronted each other. 

“Direct me, monseigneur,” said the young man, 
screwing up his courage to the occasion, * to the chamber 
of his majesty, the King of Navarre.”’ 

“ Never heed Navarre,” replied d’Alencon, who was 
too much out of temper te notice the stranger particular- 
ly, but from his question, believed him to be some one 
just arrived from the provinces ;~—“ try your skill against 
mine in the tennis-court, your society will give me re- 
lief—for I am so disturbed, that I know not whether to 
fly, leap, or jump.” 

« Tennis is not the remedy for such a discase,” replied 
the traveller, much struck with the oddity of the prince. 

“What do you propose, then?” rejoined d’Alencon, 
sharply. 

“ Action more abrupt,” answered the stranger, “and 
which also will affect your mind sensibly. Are those 
stones of value which glitter in your cap?” 

“The costliest!” replied the prince, in his turn sur- 
prised at the manner of the stranger. 

«“ Then look hither, monseigneur,” said the traveller, 
approaching the window, “throw the cap out--a present 
to your sentinel ;- -and if the loss do not bring you fully 
to your senses, 1am no physician! And now for my 
fee : tell me where I may find his Majesty of Navarre!” 

D’Alencon was allamazement; he quite forgot his loss, 
But whether he would have satisticd the enquiry of the 





eccentric physician, we cannot say ; for on hearing a well- 
known step, he was ina hurry to depart ; and to the en- 
treaties of the stranger only replied—after looking over 
the balustrade, and pointing to a matronly lady in black 
—by saying, “ That elderly personage can answer your 
enquiries better than I ;” upon which he made off with 
the quickest speed. 

The elderly personage alluded to, after ascending 
several stairs, changed her mind, and continued along the 
gallery beneath. ‘The traveller rushed down after her. 
Her dress was very plain, and she seemed just the des- 
cription of person to afford him every information. Before 
he overtook the lady, her hand was on the lock of a door. 

Afraid of losing the opportunity, he cried “ Madame,” 
taking off his cap, and bowing as he approached. But 
she only cast on him a look of surprise, and immediately 
disappeared within, shutting the door after her. “ Parisian 
courtesy,” muttered the young man in a rage: but hear- 
ing another foot-step behind, he turned round, and saw 
the lame gentleman again; who having witnessed the 
rencontre, was approaching to know the cause of his 
having accosted the lady in black. 

“ May the saints protect me from that old man!” ex- 
claimed the traveller ; “his eye is upon me—lI do not at 
alllike him. ‘Thank Heaven for having lamed him--he 
cannot walk fast without losing his dignity.” 

Escaping rapidly from the palace by a side-door, our 
voung diplomatist found himself in a path leading to the 
gardens of the Tuileries, recently planned and laid out 
under the direction of Catherine. Without knowing 
what to do at the moment, he entered the gardens, chafed 
into a fury in being thus baffled of his object, yet too 
suspicious of the keen-eyed old gentleman to throw him. 
self willingly in his path. 

The gardens are, as all our readers know, magnificent, 
though altered in some maesure from their original cha- 
racter. But the adventurous youth, who was now glid- 
ing along their alleys, and across the parterres, was too 
much excited to care for the splendour which environed 
him. His alarm was increased by observing sentinels at 
various stations, who had been placed there by the com- 
mand of De Biron, to have an eye upon the King of Na- 
varre, when his czptive majesty took the air. 

The late contact with the Swiss had made them dis- 
agreeable to his sight, and he struck into an unfrequent- 
ed path; but behold! another sentinel in front of the 
temple which faced the walk. Cursing the Swiss and 
their long beards, which seemed to move suspiciously at 
the intruder, he cut across the path, and entered a planta- 
tion ; but his course was soon impeded by a thick growth 
of underwood, which seemingly surrounded some temple 
or grotto. He continued to skirt the shrubbery for an 
opening, which at length displayed itself to his quick 
eyes—-though the inlet might have escaped observation 
to one less curious than the traveller. The foliage was 
clipped, so as to form a narrow winding path, which led 
into a circular space about thirty or forty yards in dia- 
meter, entirely surrounded by trees and shrubs. Once 
within, there appeared neither egress nor ingress, except 
to winged visitants. In the middle was a round basin, 
edged with stone, and in width sufficient to leave a wide 
walk around, between the margin and the trees ; in the 
centre, a fountain, fashioned into a bird, emitted a thin 
stream of water from its bill. 

A long bench, or garden seat, with a high back, curi- 
ously carved, was the only furniture of the retreat; it was 
placed close to the shrubbery. Here the traveller seated 
himself, to recover from his alarm. Both fatigued and 
hungry, he felt grateful for the security of his present 
concealment; but, alas! this was soon destined to be dis- 
turbed—-though fortunately, before sleep had overcome 
his weary limbs, harassed with the night's watch and the 
previous day’s journey. 

The seat was immediately opposite the entrance, and 
he fancied he heard a noise in that direction, which was 
soon confirmed palpably to his senses. ‘Tv be found ina 
place where he had neither business nor privilege to 
enter, was running into useless danger, from which he 
was extremely anxious to preserve himself till he had 
seen the King of Navarre. ‘There was no mode of es- 
cape but by forcing a passage through the underwood : 
this he attempted, but could not accomplish before the 
entry of the visiters. It was now too late—as the rus- 
tling of the boughs, among which he was awkwardly en- 
thralied, would have exposed him to detection. There 
was no resource but to wait patiently in his leafy retreat, 
without stirring either hand or foot. 

The unconscious disturbers of the traveller’s repose 
were a lady and gentleman, both past the period of their 
youth. The lady was no other than the matron in sable, 
who had eluded the young man’s enquiries. Her com- 





panion was a man advanced in years, with passionless 
but intelligent features, expressive only of care and anxie- 
ty; his dress plain and unostentatious, but of rich texture, 
and arranged with neatness; and his whole appearance 
might have led the beholder to suppose him a counsellor 
of state or president of parliament. He preceded the 
lady, carefully removing the leafy spray, which stretched 
across the opening of the path--and bowing to his mis- 
tress with an air of antique gallantry that was irresistibly 
ludicrous even to our weary traveller. They walked side 
by side round the margin of the basin. 

“ Well,” thought the young man, “I shall?have an in- 
sight into the intrigues of the palace full early! So 
madame was too intent on other matters to attend to 
me!” 

After walking round the basin several times, the while 
engaged in earnest talk, the lady sat down on the bench, 
motioning the old gentleman to take a place by her side, 
which he did with the utmost deference, as though it 
were too great a favour. 

“A fine old courtier !” thought the caged diplomatist ; 
his felicity !” 

“ Villeroi! you are but a fool!” exclaimed the lady, 
“or even worse!” 

“ Ah! my ancient gentleman,” murmurcd the traveller ; 
“ you must display a little more warmth and less polite- 
ness.” 

The old man bowed to madame’s reproof. Her ma- 
jesty—our reader may have recognised her ere this—- 
continued :— 

“ My respect for our holy religion is at least equal to 
yours—though my love for the rebellious Guise far less. 
Under pretence of supporting the catholic faith with a 
zealous heart and a high hand, you league yourse!f with 
our great enemy! Have I not done as much fur our faith 
as Guise ?” 

“Your majesty,” answered Villeroi, “has been the 
chosen instrument of Heaven.” 

“Only to bereave me!” mentally exclaimed the young 
inan, surprised exceedingly at the quality of the lady, “ of 
a dear relative-—Navarre of a mother—and how many 
of the best blood in the kingdom, of fathers, brothers 
and kindred !” 

“Yes, monscigneur !” cried Cathcrine, a little softened 
by the compliment, “and the harvest is again ripe for 
our sickle.” 

“Then why docs not your majesty set the reapers to 

work ?” asked her seeretary Villceroi, with whom she had 
been of late displeased for his increasing familiarity with 
the Duke of Guise, and his readiness to fall into the lea- 
guer’s policy. 
“ Aye!” replied Catherine with a sneer, “ and employ 
your friend the duke, who, when the harvest was garner- 
ed, would quarrel with his master !—not content with 
keeping the grain to himself, he would—but away with 
metaphor ! and hear me, secretary !_ I have my eye upon 
you—do not oppose us—you have been, and are still, in 
our confidence, and therefore must continue in it! If 
you cannot assist us, you must run with us—-if you can- 
not help on the wheels of state, you must hold fast to the 
chariot! No man that ever possesses our secrets shall 
tell them but to God. Guise is a member of our privy- 
council, certainly, for peace sake. But by our lady of 
Loretto, secretary, I fear the Duke of Guise ten times 
more than the Huguenots. We must play one against 
the other ; and if the hereties be weak, strengthen them. 
Our army shall not march against them; and if Guise 
stir in the matter, by St. John—the pope—aye, the arch- 
fiend himself,” continued the enraged queen, chuckling 
with rage, “ I will let loose the King of Navarre.” 

The scerctary, who dreaded the queen’s anger as the 
mariner the storms of Biscay, dropped on his knees, sup- 
plicating her patience. Whilst she was regarding him 
with a look of contempt, her anger not half subsided by 
his contrition, a slight crash was heard among the boughs 
close to the seat. 

The young traveller, despite his fatigue, had listened 
to the conversation with the utmost attention; and, in 
his anxiety to hear, leaned over the foliage, which sud- 
denly gave way to his pressure. His consternation may 
be imagined at the untoward incident as he felt himself 
unuble to make resistance, even if Villerei were to plunge 
his rapier into the thicket. ‘The secretary started to his 
feet alarmed. Catherine, whose eye could not penctrate 
the inclosure in which the young man had enveloped 
himsclf, and who neither dreaded danger nor snspectcd 
a listener, imagined the noise had been occasioned by a 
bird seared from its perch. Villeroi was more dubious. 

“Do not be alarmed,” cricd her majesty, upon whom 
the incident had an effect, fortunate for the seerctary, in 
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“he never loses sight of good breeding in the height of 
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diverting her anger, “a magpie, perchance, or a black- 
bird, has learned our secrets, and flown away to the Hotel 
de Guise.’ 

“ Your majesty is gracious,” said the listener to him- 
self, somewhat relieved from his, terror, though he dread- 
ed the vicinity of the Swiss sentinels, who would have 
made short work with one in his condition. 

Villeroi, who was an old, avaricious, plotting courtier, 
saw the change i in her majesty’s temper, and resolved to 
tarn it to account, in getting out of the scrape into which 
he had fallen. 

“ Your majesty’s courage,” said the secretary, “ makes 
your servant ashamed of his alarm. What chance has 
your enemies against her whom future historians will 
compare with Semiramis? That queen ruled by force 
of arms, but your majesty exercises a softer sway. You 
have brought Europe to your feet. How often have I 
been in ecstacy while beholding the rough English and 
German envoys, and the stately ppeaeare, alike enthralled 
by the meshes of beauty which you throw around them 

" Villeroi’s tact awakened the vanity of Catherine, who 
was ever priding herscif on the politic purposes to which 
she had applied the influence of her train of beauties: 
no subject pleased her better than an allusion to the skil- 
ful practices of her maids of honour over the ambassadors 
of foreign powers. She perceived the obvious flattery, 
yet relented upon the old secretary’s appeal, and com- 
manded him to be seated. 

“Do not let the fervour of your zeal for our faith,” 


” 


continued the queen, “lead you into the practices of 


Guise.” 

“T am bound to your majesty’s fortunes,” cried 
Villeroi, “ though my services are not so valuable as the 
Graces, which are ever ready to obey your behests.” 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Catherine, affecting contempt, 
“T have but continued the custom of our predecessor 
Anne, who introduced the fashion of a permanent resi- 


dence at court of the fairest and noblest daughters of 


France.” 

“ But to what superior purposes docs your majesty 
apply their charms ?” rejoined the wily secretary. “ Anne 
was a Bretagnese, and wanted companions. ‘There was 
no Condé in Anne’s time to transform the provincial 
beauties into seductive divinities.” 

Flattery is pleasing to the loftiest minds, who will re- 
ecive the incense while contemning the ministrant: her 
majesty was silent, and Villeroi proceeded. 

“ Docs not your majesty remember those poor Polish 
deputics who came to offer the throne to our illustrious 
Valois? How bewildered they were on beholding that 
celestial dance, in which all the goddesses of Olympus 
moved to the sound of unscen music, 
azure tapestry? Poor ercatures! they would have sur- 
rendered up their hopes of heaven as readily as their 
kingdom.” 

“ Mnough, Villeroi!’’ exclaimed 
business in hand to talls of” 

“T was but thinking of the Archduke of Austria,” re- 
plied the sceretary, trying to catch a simile on the features 
of his mistress, “ and how the pretty De L’Orme brought 
to us the entire contents of his capacious skull.” 

Catherine fairly laughed. 

“ Does your majesty,” continued the sagacious minis- 
ter, “remember old Anthony of Navarre?” This was 
Catherine’s favourite reminiscence. 

“Do you mean, Villeroi,” cried she exultingly, “ when 
his dear Jeanne was at Noyon, and he wrote to her that 
he was fighting in our company at the siege of Rouen ?” 

“Yes,” said the secretary, pretending to choke with 
laughter, “and all the while he was himself besieged in 
the camp by Juno, Venus, and Urania.” Both Villeroi 
and the queen laucl ied unrestrainedly. 

“QO! mon Dien!” exclaimed a voice from behind, com- 
mencing intelligibly, but ending in a strain which made 
no unapt chorus to their own mirth. 

It proceeded from the traveller, whom hunger had ren- 
deved reckless and feverish, though it is doubtful, had he 
been in his ordinary condition, whether his peculiar tem- 
perament could have been restrained by a sense of danger 
while witnessing this interview of Catherine and her se- 
cretary. But though the interruption was involuntary— 
a paroxysm which he could not resist--he was insta’ ntly 
alive to the fatal co ynsequences of provoking the wrath of 
the queen-mother. ‘To rush forward and throw himself 
on her merey was like a hunter craving truce with a 
lioness; to remain where he then stood, was to expose 
himself to the searching of Villeroi's rapier. But. his! y 
ever-ready genius suggested a mode of extrication. 

Catherine and her minister were on the sudden almost 
appalled by the unlooked-for accompaniment, but there 


Catherine; “ we have 


beneath a sky of 


noise proceeded. But whilst the queen, stung with rage, 
cried out that she was betrayed, and her secretary was 
drawing his weapon, the traveller, taking off the orna- 
mented ring, suid to himself, “One good turn deserves 
another, Monsieur Chicot: your gift has nearly cost me 
my life. Let us see the effect this god-send will have on 
your own fortunes.” 

Away flew the jewel, and struck her majesty on th 
bosom. At the moment she fancicd herself wounded by 
the projectile, but the costly pellet falling to the ground, 
she vagerly picked it up. 

“Stay, Villeroi! What is this ?” eried Catherine. 

“ His majesty’s ring : I know it,” replied the secretary, 
more af home in the elucidation of others’ actions than 
prompt to action himself. 

“ Now, by all the Medicis,” exclaimed the queen, in a 
suppressed, but more ominous voice than she directed 
against her seeretary in reproof of his intimacy with 
Guise, “this insolence shall cost Chicot mach. It is his 
ring. Is not the unbounded favour of my foolish son 
sufficient for his vanity, but he must psy into our secrets ?”’ 

“ He is escaping through the thicket,” cried the seere- 
tary, who heard the crashing of the boughs. 

“Let him go,” rejoined the queen, “ your warrant shall 
reach him, and the Bastille hold his ugly face neverthe- 
less. Let us away.” 

—<>_—— 
CHAPTER VI. 
—— Fortune's blows, 
When most struck home, being gently warded, craves 
A noble cunning. Old Play 

The movements of the stranger had not passed unob- 
served. De Biron had seen him accost the queen—the 
guards had witnessed his movements in the garden of 
the ‘Tuilerics--and it was certain he must be somewhere 
about the palace. Chicot had made up his mind that the 
traveller should become attached to the court—he re- 
quired his assistance—and, by the influence which he 
exercised over the royal will, he had at his command 
every one to assist him in the search. Valois was, in- 
deed, mad on the subject—for the jester dinned into his 
ears, that he had slighted and spurned one who would be, 
next to the jester himself, the brightest ornament of his 
court. 

De Biron, who in general cared little about the king’s 
fancies~putting his trust on an abler head—was moved, 
by his majesty’s entreaties, to search the Tuileries, as he 
knew the person of the stranger. 

The governor, who was ranging the gardens with 
several of the Swiss, at last espied our traveller walking 
very dejectedly along one of the paths. He was too old 
a general to pounce at once upon his man, but sent the 
troops by a circuitous route, to surround and cut off his 
retreat on every side. ‘Time being allowed for this opera- 
tion, the marshal advanced to the charge; but the stran- 
ger had, i in the mean time, seated bimself on the pedestal 
of a statue, and did not move on De Biron’s approach. 

“ Monsicur had better walk with me,” said the polite 
general, addressing the young man; “you must be 
iatigued.” 

“With any one 
“for a breakfast; 
spot.” 


“Quite 





—and any where,” replied the traveller, 
though I would rather have it on the 


rejoined the marshal, 
oi "wil ask the O} vil ” 


Lam afraid, 
” 


contrary t your etiquette or 
smiling; ‘ though, if you desire 
ions of the almoner and the aaa but 
both Amiot and Davila would coincide with me. 
Our young traveller, whom privation had tamed, readily 
accompanied the marsh on™ j asking, by the way, if the 
king were returned to Pa 

- “Ay, and Chicot too replied De Biron; “ your in- 
nocence is apparent—and his majesty is anxious to ex- 
press his regret for your detention.” 

This was bad news for the young man, who was afraid 
that his adventure in the Louvre would terminate with a 
few kind words, and a lacquey to usher him to the gates. 
He was silent. 

* An adventure like yours with a generous moni irch,’ 
said De Biron, sceing that the stranger did not ré p ly— 
“and he has already expressed himself graciously in 
speaking of you—-may turn out to your advantage, if 
your condition merit it. Fortane is a goddess who 
delights to hide herself behind the statue of 
danger.” 

This hint was not lost 


colossal 


upon the person to whom if 
was addressed. “If my condition merit it!” thou; 
the stranger. “ Yes—there lics the difficulty: L am 
here without a name-——and my own, without doubt, \ wonld 
justify one less scrupulous than Catherine in providing 












was no longer any doubt from what species of being the 











ought to satisfy this old gentleman as well as his majesty 
in that particular—I must have a name !”” 

The assumption of a name, in the days of which we 
are writing, was no easy matter. There was a marked 
distinction between the bourgeoisie and the gentry—a 
barrier almost insurmountable. ‘The gentry were, with 
few exceptions, composed of the members of ancient 
families, whose names were well known at the court— 
and the utmost ramifications of their families recorded 
by the heralds. The principal means of increase of the 
noblesse and gentry was from the corps of the lawyers, 
who, upon rising into eminence, acquired a territorial 
name as a necessary title of gentility. But such origin 
was looked upon with suspicious eyes; une famille de 
robe, as the descendants of a bourgeois lawyer were 
called, was a name of contempt; un ancien gentilhomme 
would have disdained an alliance with it. Our readers 
will remember, that so late as the reign of the fifteenth 
Louis, Madame Du Barri, the mistress of the monarch— 
the concubinage was no disgrace—was married toa man, 
whose family was noble before a. p. 1400, that she might 
have some little respect at court. A gentle name was of 
real service to a man in those days; it was an actual 
credential of gentility. 

Our young friend had to choose between pride and 
security ; to avow himself a bourgeois, and meet the 
contempt with which the noblesse regarded that class, or 
assume the name of some family, and receive, perhaps, 
the pleasing intelligence, that he would meet with several 
of its members in the c course of the day. In this dilem- 
ma, a lucky expedient suggested itself to his ready fancy; 
and he told the old warrior that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to attract his majesty’s good-will ; 
that his family was noble, and of Sicilian origin ; his 
father, Monsignor Villa Franca, had escaped from Paler- 

», to avoid the danger brought on himself by a fatal 
*neounter with a neighbour; and reaching Marseilles in 
safety, settled there, and married the daughter of a rich 
merchant, who traded to Palestine and the Greek islands. 
From this union sprung the narrator, who had made a 
vow on his father’s death, to forego the time-honoured 
name of his family till its fair fame were re-established 
in the land of its origin. ‘ But,” continued the artful 
diplomatist, whose invention had not been blighted by 
hunge ry “I can use no disguise wit h his majesty, whom 
I hold as my liege and suzerain.” 

This tale was told with such adroitness—with all the 
candour and amiable spirit of youth—eager of display, 
yet modest in the manner—that the marshal immediately 
felt an interest in young Villa Franca—and advised him 
by no means to go to Sicily where he was unknown ;— 
Villa Franca smiled inwardly at the truth of this intima- 
tion ;-—but exchange his father’s and grand father’s wealth 
for French land, and employ Montjoie the herald to re- 
cord his pedigree in the college of arms at Paris. “ We 
have numerous Italian derivations among our noblesse,” 
continued De Biron ; “the present Duke of Nevers is an 
Italian, and married the co-heiress of Nevers; the ances- 
tor of my friend Count Mirabeau was a Riquetti of Flo- 
rence; the Baron”— 
Bat the marshal was interrupted in his catalogue on 
reaching the gate of the by the necessity of at- 
tending to the wants of his chi arge, W ho could not appear 
in his present state king. Food, new and 
more costly raiment, and several hours’ rest were ab- 
solutely essential to the well-being of the descendant of 
the Sicilian Villa Franeas ! 

Valois was abstemious, devout, and superstitious, in 
his clerical condition; his palace he was refined in 
uxury, and fastidious in all that related to his person. 
We have shown in what his projected reformation of 
religion had ended; in his endeavour to attach the nobility 





palace, 


before the 





to his person, he was not more successful; but the at- 
tempt gave birth to an order still illustrious ia the knight- 
hoo ae of Europ 6 

Vhen he abandoned his elective kingship of Poland, 


and pee from Warsaw, pursu d by the indignant Poles, 
he took rcfuge in Venice, where a nobleman presented 
him with the collar of an order of the Holy Ghost, but 
little known in Europe, perhaps, not beyond the city in 
vhich it originated. Henry kept the jewel for its 
weautiful and holy design, but without attaching any 
other interest to the gift. 

When he found his throne a seat of thorns, and the 
rock on which his ancestors had firmly stood their ground, 
undermined by the Duke of Guise and the clergy , he 
solicited his mother to reassume the power she car ex- 
ercised in her regency. 

Ditterly deploring the fatal consequences of her son’s 
error in offe ‘nding the ecclesiastics, she resolved to make 
a struggle to retain the affuctions of the uoblesse. Peni- 








me with a turret or a dungeon in the Bastille. Yet] 
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tential processions in sackcloth, and genuflexions before 
the shrine of St. Denis, had failed in blinding vulgar 
eyes; for this especial reason, that they were not per- 
formed in concert with, and by the contrivance of, the 
clergy. 

But these specifics for the populace could not be ex- 
pected to have any effect on the governors of provinces, 
and inheritors of the noble domains, and ancestral chi- 
valry of France. Of these, some were direct enemies ; 
others doubtful; while a numerous class were holding 
aloof to profit by dissensions, which would allow them 
to oppress the neighbouringing towns, and collect the 
taxes for private aggrandisement. 

With this class, the highest in the kingdom, the only 
counterpoise to avarice is pride; and on the latter senti- 
ment was grounded the idea of Catherine’s attack. The 
ancient order of St. Michael had been, while the number 
of its knights was limited, an object of emulation with 
every noble not in possession of the distinction. But 
several causes, such as the great increase of its com- 
manders, and the badge having been often conferred 
upon men of a rank too low to merit the honour, had 
contributed to lessen its importance, and cast it into a 
general disesteeim with the higher rank of nobility. ‘This 
circumstance deprived the king of his legitimate influence; 
to restore which was the joint design of himself and the 
queen-mother. 

It was resolved that a new order, military and re- 
ligious, should be instituted by the king, who being the 
fountain of honour, could confer what would be ardently 
coveted by the proudest of his subjects. The Venitian 
symbol occurring to his majesty, the order of the Holy 
Ghost was decided on; and the pope’s sanction and pa- 
tronage obtained. But that the numerous corps of St. 
Michacl should not take umbrage at their eclipse, it was 
resolved, that the knights of the new order should be 
chosen from those of the other, who were to be alone 
eligible noviciates. This was well calculated to raise 
both fraternities in esteem, while, to give attraction and 
dignity to the superior creation, it was restricted to one 
hundred commanders, exclusive of the sovereign. 

Imagine the delight of a royal martinet in modeling 
and fashioning the costume and appendages of an order 
of knighthood! ‘To see the illustrious designer, afler a 
night of brilliant fancies, descend to his levee of tailors, 
embroiderers, workers in gold and silver, jewellers and 
feather makers; or closeted with heralds, churchmen, and 
antiquaries ! Such had been the occupation of Valois ; 
and the result of his own and fellow-labourers’ employ- 
ments, was a chamber full of robes, sceptres, mantles, 
caps with hceron-plumes, and caps featherless, noviciate 
costume and robes of installation. ‘Ttiese had been 
neglected during the sojourn at the convent of Grand- 
montans, but on his return to the Louvre, he visited the 
paraphernalia with the delight of a child long absent 
from its playthings. 

When Villa Franea was introduced to the presence oi 
the monareh, he found him in this chamber, standing 
before a full-leneth mirror, arrayed from head to foot in 
the magnificent costume he had invented; a little man 
with a twinkling eye, the very beau-ideal of an antiquary, 
was kneeling between the mirror and royalty. His 
majesty was dressed in a doublet and nether garment of 
cloth of silver, stockings of white silk, and shoes and 
sword-scabbard of the same eclour., Over these, he wore 
a mantle of black velvet lined with orange-silk inter- 
spersed with gold-embroidered tongues of fire, the symbol 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost; and upon 
his shoulders a mantelet of green mohair ornamented 
with silver; around his neck, a splendid gold chain, to 
which was appended the symbol of the order—a dove in 
the centre of golden radii. This finery was crowned 
with a cap of black velvet, over which waved a mass of 
white, intermixed with heron plumage. 

Our young adventurer was received very graciously 
upon his being presented by Davila the usher. But 
Valois was too much occupied with himself to allude to 
the rencontre at the convent ; he had been engaged fora 
full half hour debating with the little man with the 
twinkling eye upon the propriety of the mantelet. 

“ You are come in good time, Villa Franca,” said the 
king, “to decide between ourself and Amiot. He pre- 
fers an ermine mantelet, white and spotted, to the dark 
green which I now wear. We are at issue, and you 
shall decide !” 

“The dark green is most appropiate in reference to 
the other colours,” replied Villa Franca, curious to know 
all about the dress and its purposes. 

“In reference to the other colours!” exclaimed the 
little man, darting an angry glance upwards to the new 
comer, and assuming a posture as erect as his kneeling 








position would allow of; “ ermine, I say, is preferable 
for the sake of contrast. White upon black, monseig- 
neur! That is my argument!” Valois looked enquir- 
ingly towards the young traveller for an answer. 

“When my eye is bold enough to look upon the 
illustrious monarch of France,” cried Villa Franca, “ I 
should desire it to rest upon his noble features—the 
garments are but the setting which serves asa foil to the 
gem! White! there is white enough! The green is 
not too dazzling : but chaste and becoming !” 

Had some one come behind and tripped up the heels 
of the majesty of France, little Amiot could not have 
been more scandalised than at the familiarity of, the re- 
feree. He looked appalled. But Valois laughed Reartily 
at the defeat of the almoner, and decided upon the green 
mohair. 

At this juncture Davila re-entered with a letter which 
he delivered to the king. It was from Chicot, and as 


follows :— 


“ SirF, 

“ Evil has befallen your faithful councillor. He was 
snatched up by two of the bearded Swiss, and hurried 
off without explanation to his present dreary abode. 
Come and liberate me ! 

“ Cicor. 

“In the Bastille. 

“ Send word by the valet, who can run quicker than 
your majesty, whether our learned traveller be found.” 


When the king read the letter, he turned pale with 
rage. He cared neither to enquire the cause nor the 
author of the proceeding ; but summoning Colonel Gril- 
lon, desired him to march to the Bastille, and bring back 
the jester. In the mean time, dashing off mantle and 
cap, to the consternation of the almoner, he threw him. 
self into a chair, and would neither speak to, nor look at, 
any one, but sat immovable and silent. 

Villa Franca, who had been pluming himself on his 
good fortune, in being of a sudden changed from a soli- 
tary traveller, exposed to all the dangers of the road, 
into a denizen of the Louvre, with every chance of open- 
ing a negotiation with the imprisoned monarch with due 
secrecy, had forgotten Chicot’s ring. But Valois’ com- 
mand to the Colonel of the Swiss, indicated, in plain 
terms, that the anger of the queen had taken effect; and 
his sagacity admonished him that some share of peril 
might fall to his own lot, when the matter was explain- 
ed. This was a source of great trouble. He leaned 
against the wall seemingly as gloomy and thoughtful as 
the monarch himself, who sat opposite: Amiot was ad- 
justing the plumage of the cap, which had suffered some 
damage in its fall, and Davila stood like a statue await- 
ing his liege’s pleasure. 

No one spoke but the almoner, who muttered, occa- 
sionally, something unintelligible, while employed in 
arranging the regalia of the incipient order; nothing 
however, could be indicated further than the grumbling 
tone of the soliloquy. 

Things continued in this state till a noise being heard 
in the ante-room, the door was flung open, and displayed 
the ireful Catherine followed by Chicot. 

The weak, favourite-ridden monarch, who, like our 


‘}second Edward, could not exist without the society of 


men to heap favours on, and be governed by, sprung to 
his feet on seeing the jester; but the queen-mother, in a 
stern voice, commanding Chicot to remain where he 
was, walked up to her son, and desired him to reseat him- 
self. In a few words she related in his ear the presump- 
tuous audacity and insolence of the jester, and concluded 
by presenting him with the ring which had been flung 
in her face. 

Villa Franca, who guessed the purport of her narrative, 


| drew in his breath with fear: it was a critical moment ; 


the eye of the queen flashed with rage; and he felt 
assured that it would soon be turned upon himself. 


Chicot discovered his lost friend, and nodded in token of 


friendship: but pointing to his feet, shook his head, as 
much as to say, that he could not stir from the spot on 
account of the queen’s command. 

Our young friend, however, took little heed of the 
jester’s mammery, but watched the countenances of both 
Valois and Catherine, while the former was replying to 
her complaints. At length he saw the king point to 
himself, and Catherine turn round and survey him with 
a look of fire. My hour is come! thought Villa Franca. 
But it was delayed a few minutes. Chicot was called, 
interrogated, and dismissed to his former post. 

“ Now fortune befriend me, or I am lost !” exclaimed 
the young man to himself. The queen-mother, being 
satisfied of the identity of the culprit, walked up to him 
with an expression menacing ruin; and in a voice calm 





as the unruficd ocean, which yet hides a thousand tem- 
pests in its bosom, said— 

“ Our jester has suffered imprisonment, and ona wrong 
surmise.” 

Villa Franca bowed : his penitent look deprecated her 
resentment. 

“ And what reason is there that you should not take 
his place ?”” exclaimed the queen-mother. 

When Villa Franca first beheld the queen approaching 
him, he knew not what to say: his brain was barren— 
there dwelt in it only a sense of terror; but to her ques- 
tioning he replied, as it were intuitively, in the manner 
of one remembering a prophecy or dream. 

“No man that ever posesses our secrets shall tell them 
but to God. You are in our confidence, and therefore 
must continue in it. If you cannot assist us, you must 
run with us—if you cannot help on the wheels of state, 
you must hold fast to the chariot.” 

“ Continue in it!” exclaimed Catherine, forgetting her 
anger in her astonishment at the nature of his reply, 
which, it will be remembered, was a repetition of what 
she declared to the secretary, “ continue in it !”~ Then 
adding, with a bitter snecr, “ Shall we make you secretary 
of state, or colonel-general of the forces ?” 

“T am unworthy of either,” replied Villa Franca. “TI 
should be worthy only of the Bastille had J designedly 
sought your majesty’s secrets. It was accident which 
conducted me thither; and I knew not your royal per- 
son till the conference discovered it. I presented the 
ring to save myself from the secretary’s rapier. It has 
saved my life, that I might offer myself to your majesty’s 
service. And though I am inefficient as a state-secretary 
or gencral, there are many things done in this palace 
which I am competent to perform.” 

Catherine surveyed him with increased astonishment; 
she had never before met with what she was pleased to 
think such unparalleled audacity. He was a curiosity. 

* And so, like the small fish of the,ecean,” exclaimed 
the queen, “ you would avyid danger by rushing down 
its throat.” ee 

“T would support the power which threatens to crush 
me,” replied the young man. 

“Che sara sara!” muttered Catherine ; then speaking 
to Villa Franca, who was in agony to know what impres- 
sion his boldness had made, she said, “deliver up your 
sword to Davila !” 

Thank heaven! I am safe! exclaimed he, inwardly— 
If I were a heathen, half my fortune should purchase a 
votive offering for Mercury. And thereupon, he surren- 
dered his weapon to the usher. 

But the triumph of the diplomatist was turned into 
dismay and alarm. 

“ Let Grillon lodge this spy in the custody of our trusty 
Le Clere!” added the queen. 

Resistance was useless—and the ill-fated traveller was 
consigned to the Bastille. 

—<=——— 
CHAPTER VII. 
T'll play the orator as well as Nestor, 
Deceive more slily than Ulysses could, 
And, like a Sinon, take another Troy ; 
I can add colours e’en to the cameleon ; 
Change shapes with Proteus for advantages ; 
And set th’ aspiring Cataline to school. 
Can I do this, and cannot geta crown? 
Tut, were it farther off, Vil pluck it down! 
Kine Henry VI. 

In the Rue St. Antoine stood an edifice associated in 
the minds of the zealous citizens and the insidious priest- 
hood with their dearest hopes, their most coveted wishes; 
and whose name alone cast a spell over the councils of 
its magnificent rival, the Louvre. Although of humble 
pretensions in point of architecture, the Hotel de Guise 
was yet enshrined in the hearts of the over-excited ca- 
tholics, even as the sacred edifice on Mount Moriah was 
revered by the Israelites of old. Its princely owner, by 
a long course of subtle policy, aided by many concurring 
and fortuitous circumstances, and above all, by the over- 
whelming power of the ecclesiastical influence, had 
nourished in the people a deadly hatred against the house 
of Valois; and was now preparing to wrest the sceptre 
from the hands of his almost powerless suzerain. 

As pilgrims voyaging to Mount Carmel fervently bow 
the head towards the hallowed hill, when the mariner 
proclaims its vicinity, so did the trusty burgesses of Paris 
doff their bonnets while passing the abode of their pro- 
tector ; and with equal ignorance and superstition was 
the Louvre desecrated and abhorred by the partisans of 
the great enemy of the court. 

On the morning of Valois’ arrival at the palace, and 
whilst the search after the traveller was at its height, the 
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Dake of Guise was quietly engaged at_his hotel, diseuss- 
ing, with several associates, matters connected with his 
ambitious policy. They were assembled in a lofty apart- 
ment, hung around with antique faded tapestry, and lig ht- 
ed by one large window, which admitting a flood of light 
on the table, standing between the Lorrainese prince and 
his two friends, left the more distant part of the chamber 
in comparative gloom. 

A chair of crimson damask, high-backed, and with 
arms affording a posture of luxurious ease to its occu- 
pant, contained the noble figure of the duke, whose well- 
moulded limbs habited in a rich vesture of white and 
crimson, displayed the graceful person of monseigneur 
to the best advantage. he features of Guise were 
stern and harsh rather than handsome, and a rugged, 
uneven eyebrow added to their disagreeable aspect; but 
the original defects of his face were forgotten by the be- 
holder, when he saw the ever ready smile, the conciliating 
address, and heard the flattering tone of this politic 
chief. 

The two cavaliers with whom the duke was discours- 
ing in rather a gayer tone than suited the matter under 
consideration, were tried and valued associates. In the 
taller, who stood indolently lounging between Guise and 
the window, and intercepted the bright beams which 
hastening day cast on the friendly conclave, was recog- 
nised the easy demeanour of a scion of the noblesse, yet 


with aspect bold and courageous as became a kinsinan of 


Lorraine—for of such alliance could the Chevalier 

D’Aumale boast; his abilities, though not equal to the 
conduct of a party, were admirably adapted for a second- 
ary station. 

The other was seated at the table, leaning over it, in 
the act of listening to the colloquy between the noble 
speakers, and though eager to catch every word that was 
uttered, yet rarcly spake, save when appealed to. Bat 
though not eloquent in council, Colonel St. Paul was as 
useful to the holy cause as the chevalier ; he had from 
the ranks fought his way to the command of a regiment 
of arquebusicrs in that army over which the duke had 
been appointed lieutenant-general, by an abused and con- 
fiding monarch. 

At the extreme end of the chamber, the tapestried 
hangings were fashiened so as to display to view a re- 
cess, in which might be discerned, seated at a table, and 
engaged in writing, the figure of one in the monastic 
garb. The light of the taper, by which he was enabled 
to pursue his clerkly occupation, was reflected from the 
pale stern features of a monk, whom fancy might have 
deemed well befitting the confessor of Spain's bigoted 
monarch, the presiding priest of an auto da fe—or, as 
was the truth, an instigator of the bloody massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Scarcely noticed by Guise and his friends, 
from whose loud converse he had retreated to prepare the 
parchments on which he was intently engaged—a stran- 
ger on entering the chamber might have been awe-struck 
on beholding the tenant of the recess ;—his pale, illumined 
face, contrasting with the dark robes of his order, the out- 
stretched parchment over which the scarcely flickering 
taper threw its needful light, would induce the belief that 
the curtained tapestry had been drawn aside to reveal a 
magic vision—that the half-faded forms of Jason and his 
Argonauts, whose adventures were depicted on the hang- 
ings, had given place to a minister of modern necroman- 
cy, a servant of the dread inquisition. 

But although this holy seribe found the vivacious dia- 
logue of the duke and his friends incompatible with at- 
tention to his own learned handicraft, and often knit his 
brows in silence as the unrestrained joke burst upon his 
ear, yet the converse, though mirthful, was on a subject 
of deep interest even to the unwilling auditor, who was 
oft tempted to pause and listen. Nor was this the only 
clement of connection between the monk and the gay as- 
sociates in the fore-part of the chamber. Occasionally 
he found it necessary, in the progress of his task, to ask 
advice of the duke—the jocose colloquy of the cavaliers 
was instantly suspended, and there ensued words fore- 
boding ruin to the ill-fated Valois. 

These interruptions over, the roonk resumed his labour, 
and the conversation of the friends reverted to its former 
channel. 

They were engaged in a lively discussion on the re- 
spective abilities of the compatriot burgesses of the city, 
the tools of the ambitious Guise, in his deep-laid design 
on the throne of France. But these worthy citizens de- 
serve a more extended notice. 

_ Gradation of rank, subordination to chiefs, and delega- 
tion of individual obedience, must prevail among a mul- 
titude ere their efforts can effect the overthrow of long 
constituted authority. A sudden popular commotion 
may unseat a tyrannic dynasty, but tyranny in another 


shape speedily regains its power, unless opposed by a 
well-ordered union of the people. ‘Phe Duke of Guise 
had been a witness of what had been effected by the 
townsmen in the Low Countries in their successful com- 
bination of municipal force against military chivalry ; 
and his aim was to unite the citizens of Paris into a well- 
disciplined corps, that when measures were ripe, they 
might sally forth with the strength and confidence of a 
garrison. But through a wise, calculating policy, he 
carefully concealed this, his utmost wish, from the citi- 
zens at large ; he knew not how deeply seated might be 
the latent feeling of affection, which ever exists in the 
hearts af a people towards a dynasty of many centuries ; 
and he resolved that every movement of the incipient re- 
bellion should spring from the citizens. Who then could 
accuse him of conspiracy ? ‘That the priesthood and the 
monastic orders had instilled into the minds of the people 
a bitter hatred against Valois, was not his crime; that the 
citizens had formed a Jeague for the preservation of the 
catholic religion, that they had invited the co-operation of 
the lawyers, the clergy, and the noblesse, in their holy 
cause, and that these classes had obeyed the request, was 
not his act; that the league, which daily grew in strength 
and discipline, appointing, in the first instance, a council 
of forty, which gradually concentrated into an exccutive 
conclave of sixteen, each ember representing a ward of 
the city, was not his doing ; and how could he prevent, 
as he speciously averred betore the court, this same coun- 
cil of sixteen, this soul of the league, froin earnestly soli- 
citing him to become the protector of the catholic faith! 

Thus, by the aid of the priesthood, were all his mea- 
sures brought to fruition without his seeming help; and 
what he most coveted fell to his lot apparently unsolicit- 
ed. But though this subtle refinement of policy was suc- 
cessful: yet the unambitious mask which he wore con- 
cealed a fiery soul, which fretted impatiently at the slow 
progress of his upward-borne career. 

To all but himself his policy appeared over-refined. 
To his secret complaints of the tardiness of the citizens, 
his friends, D’Aumale, St. Paul, Madame Montpensier, 
the duke’s sister, a womun of strong passions, and of an 
ambition equaling his own, his priestly emissaries and 
secret coadjutors, all replied by urging on him the ne- 
cessity of a more personal course of action—that it was 
time to throw aside the mask, and strike boldly for a 
crown. 

It was on this subject that the chevalier was rallying 
him, in so lightsome a spirit, that the holy scribe had 
been forced to withdraw as far as possible from within 
hearing of the contest. 

“There is not one of our sixteen friends,” said 
D’Aumale, “ that is not continually pressing me to de- 
clare what more the protector would have him do! 
There is the burly egg-merchant, La Chapelle Martel, 


who declares that he will propose, at the next meeting of 


the council, that Monsieur Le Duc be superseded in the 
protectorate by his sister, Madame La Duchesse ; and he 
offered to stake three boats’ cargoes, that she would don 


her cuirass, and march at the head of the battalions of 


the League.” 

* The cgg-merchant is right,” exclaimed Guise, laugh- 
ing; “Catherine would wear gauntlets and haubergeon 
as readily as her vertugardin. It would be almost worth 
ihe folly of such a step to witness the encounter with her 
namesake of the Louvre. Colonel! we'll drink to-day at 
dinner to the meeting of the two Catherines !” 

“ Joyfully, monscigneur!” cried St. Paul. 
holy apostle, madame is a brave princess. 
busiers would follow her to the gates of i 

“ Hold! exclaimed the duke, with a jerk of the head 
towards the recess; “ we are within the pale of the 
church. The father and yourself never agree on phrase- 
ology.” 

“Ah!” muttered the colonel, “ he never kept company 
with the brotherhood at Besancon. If ever I turn monk, 
I will go y 

“ To Grandmontans!” said Guise, interrupting him. 

“ You should hear the Sieur Barnabas Brisson, your 
little friend the draper, lecture on the penitents of Grand- 
montans,” criedthe chevalier. “ Poor Barnabas! he is 


“ By the 
My arque- 








longing for the day when he shall address Henry of 


Lorraine at the foot of the throne! He is the very 
Cicero of drapers ss 

“ And is as ready to cut the throats of Bouillon and 
De Joyeuse, as an ell, spare by three inches, of broad 
cloth!” cried the Lorraine. “Is it not so, cousin? 
Well, well—the dogs shall have their day; they have not 





forgotten what our Lady of the Louvre—a good friend of} 


nine in those days—calls the dispensation of St. Bartho- 
lomew! But I am interrupting you, chevalier, in your 
stimulative prescription. T'wo of the fiery martial pills 








are bolted—I will help myself toa third. Now, what 
says our friend, the sage Rocheblond, to my dilatori- 
ness ?” 

“ He says,” rejoined the chevalicr, in a serious tone, 
“ that your object in keeping back is to force your honest 
friends to commit themselves with the court beyond re- 
prieve, whilst you judge of the safety of each step before 
you put out your foot.” 

All trace of levity instantly forsook the duke. 

“ Kinsman,” said he, addressing the chevalier, “ look 
to that escutcheon above the mirror. ‘There are nine 
quarters—each the charge of a sovereign house,—Lor- 
raine, Hungary, Sicily, Jerusalem, Arragon, Anjou, 
Gueldres, Flanders, and Bar. These illustrious bear- 
lugs, the pride of our house, nust not be wantonly ex. 
posed to the same risk as the chattels of a mercenary 
citizen. He who has much to lose, must wait till the 
tide is decp enough to freight him safely. ‘The poor 
man is the first to feel the biting grasp of tyranny— 
let him be the first to raise an arm against his oppressor 
—let him give firm assurance of his courage and deter- 
mination to the chieflain to whom he appeals for aid. 
No, no, D’Aumale! the golden lilies shall be won, if 
Heaven do not fight against us. But ere I compromise 
the honours of Lorraine, catholic France must call upon 
me with a loud voice—must call to me with the sword 
in her hand!” 

“ Sanctissime! my work is done!’ cried a voice from 
the recess. Guise started: he had forgotten, in his rising 
enthusiasm, the presence of the monk. 

“To am usurping your province, Father Lincestre,” 
exclaimed the duke, when he had recovered from his 
surprise; “and I see plainly it becomes me not; for the 
colonel is gaping to find the key to my eloquence. But 
in good honest words, this is my policy :—we must make 
the trusty burgesses of Paris lose themselves with Valois 
beyond reprieve ; and this shall be done ere I draw my 
sword, unless the holy church points out a surer path.” 

“The temporal safety of the church has been entrusted 
to the keeping of the Duke of Guise,” said Lincestre in 
a solemn tone; in which, however, the Protector of the 
League recognised the concealed irony of the speaker, 
who liked not his excessive caution, and who now ap- 
proached the group with the parchment in his hands. 

As the monk advanced towards the window, it required 
no stretch of fancy in the beholder, to trace in the lines 
of his pale face the vestiges of more absorbing cares than 
are encountered in the studious cloister. Tle had, indeed, 
forsaken the convent to join with the Parisian preachers 
in the task of dethroning their sovercign: and the stern 
eloquence of his declamation, the relentless hatred which 
he evinced towards the court, and the influence which 
he speedily gained over the minds of the citizens, reeom- 
mended him to Guise as a fitting instrament ef mediam 
between the Leaguers and their aspiring, but subtle, 
protector. 

“TIT crave your mercy, good father,” exclaimed the 
Juke; “IL sce you are inclined to the argument of the 
chevalier—yet, 1n justice to my prudenee, let our friends 
hear from your mouth the covenant which we have pre- 
pared to bind the good Parisians to their principles.” 

Lincestre, upon this appeal, relaxed somewhat of his 
austerity; for the gay badinage of the duke and his 
coadjutors he had felt no sympathy—their attempts at 
wit elicited not the most transient smile over his rigid 
features—and they were forced, in their intercourse with 
him, to adopt a seriousness of tone more in unison with 
that of their ghostly adviser. 

Sut in all that concerned the advancement of the 
Leagne, he was the readiest and least scrupulous of the 
enemies of Valois. ‘he document which he read aloud 
—in a voice singularly impressive, from a peculiar high. 
pitched monotony of tone, the usual characteristic of his 
delivery, save when his imagination was excited—pur- 
ported to be a covenant between the members of the 
League, by which they severally agreed to declare Henry 
of Valois incapable of holding the crown—and_ them- 
selves, consequently, dissolved of their allegiance—and 
that the security of the holy faith was to be entrusted to 
the Duke of Guise, to whom also was to be confided the 
conduct of their armies, their fleets, and their money. 

When the monk had made an end of reading the de- 
claration, Guise, turning to his kinsman, cried, in an ex 
ulting tone — 

“ Well, chevalier, will the Leaguers be able to escape 
from these meshes? Nor shall their signing this cove- 
nant be kept a secret. The original, or a skilful copy, 
might easily be dropt into the Louvre; and then, fare- 
well to the saft ty of our good friends the Leaguers, ex- 
cept in arms!” 

The colonel and the chevalier laughed at the politic 
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device of their chief; and a smile stole over the face of 
the monk. 

“ But you will never make them put their hands to 
that parchment,” replied D?’Aumuale, “ unless you first 
withdraw your allegiance from the crown, in company 
with St. Paul and his brother colonels. Even that stupid- 
faced Nicholas Poulain is not so hoodwinked as to put 
his neck in jeopardy, unless St. Paul’s arquebusicrs were 
ready to protect his doublet and the ribs beneath it.” 

“ We will sce,” cried the duke, looking significantly 
at the monk. ‘ Leave it to Father Lincestre and my- 
self. As for Nicholas Poulain, I rate him higher than 
you do in his class. I cannot tell how it is, but although 
Nicholas is certainly the most stupid-looking and insig- 
nificant of all the Leaguers; and so dull, that he does 





Ere Lorraine could glean a more detailed account of 
the movement, by questioning the fearful citizen, he was 
interrupted by the arrival of La Chapelle Martel. Unlike 
the timorous La Rocheblond, this leaguer showed no 
signs of fear; with eyes flashing fire, a face flushed into 
a sanguinary hue, and a carriage bold and abrupt, as of 
one careless of the respect due to superior rank, he strode 
across the chamber, and declared aloud that the time was 
now arrived when the battle of the League and the holy 
church must be fought, and the duke, with St. Paul and 
his military friends, draw their swords in defence of re- 
ligion and their own sccurity. 

“ Lincestre!” whispered Guise, addressing hig monas- 
tic secretary, “ we shall now have the covenant signed, 
if you do but keep abreast with my play.” 





not even attempt to shinc, as though he were satisfied of 
his own inanity; yet he has a deeper hold on my atten- 
tion than even the swaggering egg-merchant or little 
Barnabas. Poulain, somehow or another, never makes 
an error; he looks about as wise as a sheep while you 
are giving your commands; and he leaves you with such 
a leisurely insouciant air, that forbids every hope of see- 
ing your bidding executed, till you are surprised at the 
news of its completion, and in exactly the manner in 
which one wished it done.” 

“Truly, monseignueur!” replied D'Aumale, smiling, 
“ you rate that excellent passive nature of the Lieutenant 
Nicholas above the bold faculty of enterprise. Oltten 
have I carried Poulain with me when visiting our friends 
in their separate stations: the creature followed like al 
spaniel, though without the quickness of the animal. 
A learned monk told me that it was a constitutional in- 
firmity under which our Nicholas laboured—a defect of} 
animal spirits, which rendered him dull, sluggish, sleepy, 
and careless of what was passing around, though with 
sufficient aptitude to execute the appointed task, avoiding 
perhaps, through his lukewarniness of blood, the mishaps 
and failings of nobler men. As for me, I always likencd 
him to one of those shapely blocks of wood which our 
peasants sct up to be knocked down again. But if he is 
to be held up as a model to the League,—why then, 
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‘}importance to the protector of the citizens, than their 








St. Paul and I had better leave off drinking wine—sit at 
the council board with a closed mouth, like poor deserted | 
saints in a heretic land—and walk about as noisclessly | 
as a cat, to win the fair guerdon of applause from the | 
illustrious descendant of chivalric kings!” 

“Ts not my cousin D’Aumale a man of eloquence 2] 
said the Duke of Guise, addressing, in a sprightly man- 
ner, the monk, now employed in pondering intently on | 
the parchment, quite careless of the colloquy. “ Madame } 
D’Usez must not say that the Guisards have the venom | 
of the serpent without its guile, and the sting of the bee | 
without its wisdom. D’Aumale has proved himself wor- | 
thy to buzz on Hymettus. Nay, Father! I beseech) 
your attention, ‘This is a matter of deep moment to the 
interests of the League—it concerns the capabilities of 
one of its most useful officers—citizen Poulain—the 
worthy Licutenant Nicholas Poulain, of the municipal 
police. What say you, father?” 

“ Jf Nicholas Poulain,” said the monk, slowly raising up 
his head till his eyes encountered the debonnair glance of 
the arch-leaguer, “ were a man of great natural parts and 
learning, that sheep’s face of his would be a mask of in- 
valuable price—it would bafile the searching of a Domi- 
nican !” 

“ Baffle a Dominican!” shouted St. Paul, “it would 
baffle Lucifer! One day, during dinner, I removed his 
wine-cup out of mirth—he never missed it for a long 
time; and when his thirst did condescend to be inquisi- 
tive, he was all amazement, but said quietly that a spirit 
must have taken it away. ‘Impossible,’ I replied, ‘ when 
I saw it, the wine was gone, and a spirit is too good a 
judge to scize an empty cup.’ But the simpleton only 
answered as quictly as before, ‘ These bad spirits have a 
great sympathy with empty vessels. ” 

Whether it arose from the unusual length of his nar- 
ration, the colone! did not know; but his speech was re- 
warded with a fair greeting of laughter from monseig- 
neur and the chevalier, and, above all, by a grim smile, 
like a strangled laugh, from the monk. 

This conversation was put an end to by the sudden 
entrance of a citizen, who was immediately recognised 
as La Rocheblond, one of the most influential burgesses 
of Paris. With the air of a man recently escaped from 


peril, and still suffering from the effects of fear, he re- 
lated to the duke that the gates of the city had been sud- 
denly closed—that the inhabitants were in a state of 
alarm, expecting a coup de main on the part of the court 
—and that he, for the sake of himsclf and his brother 
leaguers, implored the protection of the Dake of Guise 


‘|whase speeches in conclave were short and abrupt, had 


‘iwas but rumour, and that of the most vague kind. 





against the fury of the quecn-mother. 


“ Fear not the poverty of my wit in the service of our 
holy faith,” replied the monk, in the same low tone of 


“ How is this, La Chapelle?” cried Guise, “ let us be 
made acquainted with the danger we run.” 

“ Danger! there is no danger! I scorn the very name 
of it!” shouted the heroic Martel; the old lady has shut 
the gates—caged us in like fowls in a hen-coop—that our 
necks may be wrung at her pleasure. ‘There is a ery in 
the streets that the garrison of Vincennes is marching 
on the city—be it so—the end of Valois is at hand— 
Montjoie St. Denis shall be silenced in death amid our 
cries of Vive Henri de Lorraine !” 

The cause of the gates being closed was still a mys- 
tery to the duke and his kinsman. Whether Catherine 
really meditated a coup d'état, or was merely try- 
ing the courage of her rebellious subjects, was of less 


signing the covenant. Any measure which tended to 
drives into despair and rebellion the Leaguers was a 
manifest furthering of his subtle aims; and he thanked 
Catherine, in his heart, for her activity. 

“ Where are your brethren of the council?” asked he 
in a calm voice, of the fierce La Chapelle, whose impa- 
tience and fervour but ill assorted with the pacific de- 
meanour of the assembly. 

“Where?” cried the egg-merchant with a sneer, 
“wherever the impulse of their mind has driven them: 
some to gather news—others to buckle on their swords— 
and many, no doubt, will be here anon. Colonel St. Paul, 
I thank the holy saints that your regiment is within the 
walls.” 

“ Quo ine, Bellona, rapis—tui plenum?” whispered the 
Duke of Guise to Lincestre, in ridicule of the martial 
heroism of La Chapelle; but the unbending humour of 
the monk could not sympathise with the pleasantry of 
his chief; he was, morcover, deeply intent on the mode 
to be adopted in enforcing the subscription of the cove- 
nant. 

As the egg-merchant had spoken, so it proved. The 
door-way was darkened by a crowd of citizen leaguers 
headed by the Sieur Barnabas Brisson, member of the 
council of sixteen, and draper of the Rue St. Denis. 
Whilst La Rocheblond had proved himself sage in council, 
and timorous at the prospect of danger; and La Chapelle, 


manifested his contempt of peril with heroic bluster, 
Sicur Barnabas added one more instance to the often- 
remarked fact, that Eloquence and Fear were in-dwellers 
of the same spiritual tencment. 

With a trembling voice, the little vender of cloth, after 
indulging in a complimentary strain, and eulogising the 
virtues and bravery of the Duke of Guise, besought the 
illustrious chief to betake himself to their rescue at this 
hour of peril; and to stand forward in the front of the 
battle while warring with an iniquitous court, as he often 
had done while combating the hated Huguenot and the 
foreigner, 

To this declamation, monsicur listened, as he had done 
to the preceding appeals, with complacency; and when 
the little orator had concluded, he put the same question 
to him as he had asked of the others, to know the parti- 
cular circumstances which had created such alarm in 
the breasts of his worthy friends. Barnabas, and the 
members of the council who had accompanied him, re- 
plied by quoting a string of rumours which had assailed 
them on all sides, of the warlike proceedings of the court 
subsequent to the closing of the city gates. That Porte 
St. Antoine and the other barriers had been closed by 
authority, appeared to Guise to be the only fact recorded 
by the sage sixteen, and one in which all agreed ; the rest 
He, 
however, turned to ask privately of D’Aumale his opi- 
nion, whether there was any real cause of alarm, and to 
despatch an emissary to make enquiry. But the che- 


Whilst Guise was debating with the Sixteen on the 
measures to be adopted at this uncertain crisis, Linces- 
tre, who had retired to the recess at the entrance of the 
Sicur Barnabas, now approached the group, and launched 
out in a style that immediately arrested their attention, 
and forced silence. 

After dwelling on the necessity of the League, and 
extolling the purpose to which it was ordained, he con- 
tinued :— 

“Whilst you, my children, are wrapped in sleep, I 
keep a strict vigil through the night, that my soul may 
contemplate in serenity the holy mission to which it is 
bound. Whilst you, like the soldiers which guarded the 
holy apostle, sleep on your posts, I await through the 
calm night to hear the divine voice which is to liberate 
the church from bondage--you from allegiance to a 
wicked ruler—and all France from the scourge of his 
sway. Nor has my chustening task been without re- 
ward. Brethren! I have been assured of our freedom' 
Christians! of the one true faith, I have received words 
of comfort to the church! Leaguers! I hold your des. 
tiny in my hands!” 

Seeing that he had made a favourable impression on 
his awe-struck audience, he proceeded, in a lofty, rhap- 
sodical style, to announce the miracle in which he had 
been a willing agent. Omitting the monk’s rhetorical 
arabesques, it was one of a character common to reli- 
gious enthusiasts. After a night spent in deep study, 
and ere the day broke upon his vigils, he had thrown 
himself exhausted on his hard pallet, and immediately 
sunk into a reverie, in which he lost all consciousness 
of his local habitation. Gradually, however—although 
without awaking from his trance—he became aware of 
the surrounding objects—his own recumbent position— 
the form of the dormitory—and the crucifix on the walls. 
He found himself refreshed, as by a long sleep, although 
convinced, by the struggling light of morn, that his re- 
pose had been but of very short duration. His eye caught 
the sculptured face of the Divine image, and his con- 
science smote him for omitting to bow the knee, ere he 
sought repose, to the portrayed agony, which, through- 
out Christendom, checks the vain pride of man. Slowly 
he bowed his head in penitence—and immediately, to his 
sense of vision, the agony forsook the brow, the eye 
beamed upon him, and he sank back, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

It was while in this state that he heard a voice whis- 
pering in his ear, that he was chosen to restore the pros- 
trate church, and that he must bind the servants of the 
chureh in a holy bond of union, ere peace could exist 
among the sons of France; that the League imust be- 
come spiritual ere it could perform a spiritual task ; that 
it must become a concord, and a manifestation of the 
church militant, ere heresy could be extinguished, and 
the lamp of the true faith illumine the hearts of its scat- 
tered flock, 

When the voice ceased speaking, he removed his 
hands; the agony was on the brow, the eye was turned 
upward, and the light of day fell upon his own lowly 
couch. But he felt limself endued with a new gift of 
fervour, a strength of body and mind superior to every 
earthly task of labour, a craving desire to achieve his 
ministration—and, full of a spirit of prayer, he knelt 
down before the sensuous reflection of the mortal agony 
of Omnipotence. 

Having carefully worked upon the hearts of his audi- 
ence, by topics of this nature, the preacher descended to 
a consideration of the human implements of the mission. 
He informed the Leaguers of his alacrity in obeying the 
high behest, of the composition of the covenant, but that 
the words were not his own, but seemed to flow into his 
mind without volition, and that the hand obeyed the in- 
spiration. He produced the parchment, and read over the 
formula of the Union; and finally he asked of them to 
affix their signatures or cognizances to the declaration. 

Silence followed the appeal of the monk ; the Leaguers 
were awe-strack by the supernatural tone of the narra- 
tion; and trembled, as they had often done, before the 
gifted preacher. Still they signed not, but looked at each 
other in dread, and Lincestre with a glance of anger 
turned away. 

His pride was mortified: he had been accustomed to 
witness the wildest cbullitions of enthusiasm follow his 
preaching—he had expected implicit obedience—and 
persuasion he would never condescend to. But Linces- 
tre forgot that the act which he required of each was 
destructive of enthusiasm, which seizes upon masses of 
people, and drives them, as one flock, headlong with 
united impulse, to rush together to the battle-field, or 
pull down the altars of a heretic creed, or destroy the 





valier was missing. 


monuments of long-established authority. But the act 
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of subscription to a perilous declaration is so individual, 
singular, and the opposite of gregarious, that our honest 


citizens paused ere they jeoparded their necks. 


But as the fiery Linccstre forsook the arena of contest, 


the wily Guise took his place in the field ; a worthy irre- 
sistible pair to fight in the same cause, for even were the 
onslaught of the threatening monk baffled, yet how could 
the enemy withstand the undermining insidious attack 
of the arch-lcaguer. 

He affected to be equally surprised with the citizens 
at the narration of the preacher, displayed regret at his 
anger, and asked of them, what common sentiment filled 
all their hearts, inimical to the progress of the holy 
League. 

“ 1 speak only for myself,” replied the rough La Cha- 
pelle, seeing his compatriots afraid to answer: I am sure 
Heaven fights on our side against the old dame and her 
son’s impious crew, and I have faith in Father Lincestre. 
But we are mere mortals, gross-eaters, and drink wine at 
each other’s houses, and I have not the courage to see 
my name put to that covenant unless the names of the 
powerful nobles, who profess to be our friends in every 
province of France, were written first. Monscigneur 
must know that his compeers live in security; but, for 
very trifling causes, the Italian virago and her cubs have 
sent the Swiss at night to convey many of our class to 
the Bastille. We should be safe enough in the dungeons 
of that hell ere the Duke of Guise could rescue us. 

The audible symptoms of approbation which followed 
this speech intimated to the duke how fully the leaguers 
sympathised with their brother member; yet he deter- 
mined that the eloquence of the holy secretary, and his 
own covert endeavours, should not be lost without a fur- 
ther struggle, and began to expostulate anew with the 
fears of the council ; and in doing which, he appeared to 
act rather as a mediator between Lincestre and the bur- 
gesses, than as advocate on his own behoof. 

During this colloquy, D’Aumale, who, anticipating the 
wish of his kinsman, had glided from the chamber to 


make himse!f acquainted with the truth or falsehood of} to doubt.” 


the alarming rumours, now returned, and approaching 
the duke, whispered to him :— 

“| have spoken to Grillon, and he told me in his blunt 
way, that my neck was safe; that the gates have been 
closed to prevent the escape of a servant who had robbed 
the queen.” 

The citizens eyed the chevalier with suspicion, and La 
Chapelle cried— 

“It does not become an ally of the Council to whisper 
his thoughts at this season of danger.” 

“ Repeat aloud what you have said, D’Aumale !” 
claimed the dake. 

The chevalier looked confused, as though his whisper- 
ed thoughts were not meet for the public ear; but the 
duke, looking at him significantly, reiterated his request, 
saying that he would not shrink from the danger which 
menaced his friends. 

“T merely advised my kinsman to seek a place of 
more safety than this unguarded mansion,” said D’Au- 
male, who took the silent hint, being fully alive to the 
necessity of exaggerating the peril of the leaguers, in 
order to ensnare them into the subscription of the cove- 
nant, “as I expected that the division of the Swiss, now 
drawn up in the Tuileries, are about to pounce on their 

rey.” 
‘ This communication struck a panic in the majority of 
the council ; even the fierce La Chapelle dreaded the an- 
ticipated domiciliary visit of the royal troops. He and 
his associates had, through the proverbial weakness of 
the court, and their own stimulated arrogance and pre- 
sumption, waded so deeply into the waters of rebellion, 
that they now believed that the imbecile monarch, or his 
politic parent, had taken courage to crash them by a sud- 
den coup de main, ere the strength of the league was ripe 
for open resistance. Their nature knew no firm medi- 
um in which to contemplate their own position; insolent 
triumph was succeeded by a weak, fearful, misgiving spi- 
rit; and they clung to their protector for comfort and 
support. 

“Let monseigneur remain at the Hotel de Guise !”’ 
cried Colonel St. Paul rising, “ my arquebusiers shall 
turn the Rue St. Antoine into a fortress. We have not 
forgot the use of the chain-barricade! Let our friends, 
each of them repair to his ward, call out his comrades, 
and throw.up the barricades. Now is the time for ac. 
tion.” 

“ Now is the hour of triumph for the holy faith !” ex- 
claimed Lincestre, in his most impassioned style, and 
approaching the group of leaguers, “ my sacred office is 
fulfilled! I must now bnckle on the sword and cuirass !” 


Cx- 


Martel, * you must forgive our unworthy fears; but let 
you | g y : 
us, ere we begin the blockade, make our peace with your 
reverence, and sign the covenant of union. We shall be 
the braver for it.” 
And so saying, the heroic burgess ran to the recess, 
and bringing the parchment to the leaguers, affixed his 
name to the declaration in their presence ; his example 
was followed by all the sixteen, to the secret joy of the 
arch-leaguer, and the satisfaction of his subtle policy. 
= 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Veux-tu savoir quel est estat de notre France 
Un jeune roi mene par un peuple maiduit-— 
Mené par une mere eperdue a outrauce. 
PasQuikR. 


revenge, had determined to crush her foes by a coup de 
min as sudden and vigorous as any which had marked 
her earlier career. 

Impressed with this conviction, and sensible of the 
peril which awaited a rupture between the leaguers and 
their powerful chief, La Chapelle no longer hesitated 
signing the covenant; and by his seeming zeal sought 
to make that an act of courage, which was in truth the 
result of fear. 

While the members of the council, after an exhorta- 
tion from Guise to barricade the several wards of the 
city, and a promise to go over to them with his division 
of the army, left the hotel to join their fellow-citizens in 
the streets, whose busy murmurs the fear of the sixteen 
magnified into actual warfare, the crafty triumvirate 
were congratulating eaeh other on the success of their 
policy. 

“ Father,” cried D’Aumale, “I am now a convert 
to your often reiterated axiom, that nothing is impossi- 
ble to the man who unites himself to the power of the 
church, 

“Son,” replicd Lincestre, “ you were an heretic ever 


“ But I have yet to learn, Monsieur le Duc,” said the 
chevalier, addressing Lorraine, “why youvhave not rather 
turned this extraordinary accident into a real contest? 
As the Sixteen were in the humour to barricade their 
streets, why not at once send St. Paul to assist them ? 
The barriers once formed, the city would be impenetra- 
ble to the royal troops—ney, very soon the Louvre would 
itself be in a state of siege, and perhaps straitened for 
provisions. In three days the palace would capitulate, 
and yourself be King of France. 
“ Not so, D’Aumale,” replied Guise, smiling at the ar- 
guments of the chevalier ; * these citizens are like snakes, 
they never turn round till they sre trodden on. As they 
go home, they will look in vain for either Swiss or artil- 
lery, their fears and their enthusiasm will vanish together, 
and they will re-open their shops. No, no! I will make 
Catherine lash my future subjects with rods of steel till 
all sense of duty is beaten out of them. Besides they 
are not yet sufficiently trained : neither are the holy er- 
ders yet skilful witi the arquebuse. Your brethren, Lin. 
cestre, will make a glorious army !” 
In this mood they continued discoursing till interrupted 
by the entrance of one who had a message to communi- 
cate to the duke. The messenger was a man rather 
below the middle height, of slender yet inelegant frame, 
with features, which, to borrow the language of art, 
seemed unfinished—the clay model of a face wanting the 
last touches of the artist; not ugly, or deformed, but de- 
ficient of modeling—the delicate tracery and curves; 
those channels of thought and expression, which bespeak 
the mind dwelling within. His dress was that of a com- 
mandant of police, a costume alone which saved him 
from utter insignificance. 

“You are welcome, lieutenant!” exclaimed Guise, 
who expected a message from La Chapelle, and was try- 
ing in vain to clicit from Nicholas’s face, (that dull im- 
pression of the great seal of humanity,) the complexion 
of the news which he bore. The message was even as 
the duke anticipated ; a communication from the egg- 
merchant, that Catherine had suddenly abandoned her 
warlike movement, and that the city was quiet, save what 
arose from the subsiding excitement of the citizens. 

“T will trust this Poulain,” said Guise to himself ;— 
“some one of his station must be taken into my confi- 
dence ; and why not the discreet Nicholas ?” 

“ Licutenant,” continued he aloud, “I must consult 
with you, ere I advise Monsieur La Chapelle how to be- 
have.” 

Lincestre and the chevalier understood their chief, and 
retired. 





“Stay, Father!” cried the now submissive La Chapelle 


“ you have worked for me, and through me, for France 
and our holy church, and yet have never asked for re- 
ward, ‘The Sixteen have worried me with importanate 
requests for places and pensions when I shall have them 
to bestow.” 

“The Sixteen arc your servants, monseigneur,” replied 
Poulain, without moving a muscle, or betraying either 
pleasure or surprise at the observation of the duke, “ and 
{ am the servant of the Sixteen. They ask you for 
wages, and I seek my arrears from them.” 

“ And art contented ?” enquired Guise, scarcely look- 
ing at the licutenant. Like other diplomatists, he was 
indeed aware that the mind is oft found portrayed in 
the visage, but besides the hopelessness of such a task 
with Poulain, his sagacity taught him that the too search- 


The council of the league retired from the presence of] ing glance of an interrogator often warns rather than be- 
the protector in the full belief that Catherine, roused to 


trays the victim. 

‘“*T cannot call myself contented, monesigneur, till the 
Léague has made an end of its labours,” replied the lieu- 
tenant. 

Guise, who understood by this a reference to his own 
future elevation to the throne, smiled complacently at 
what he could not but adinire as an adroit compliment 
for one of Nicholas’s station; it led him, besides, to the 
object of the conference. 

“And yet, Monsieur Poulain,” cried the protector, 
looking at him steadily for the first time, “our road to 
happiness, unluckily, is crooked and dangerous.” 

The duke continued gazing on the municipal officer ; 
but his face was a blank chart,—as of one confused, and 
looking at his oracle for the elucidation of the mystery, 
yet without the least sign of curiosity. 

“ Poulain,” exclaimed the duke rather quickly, “I 
will speak plainer. The League itself is like a ship 
beaten about by the winds, and very far from its destined 
haven. ‘This very day, a fair breeze sprung up—but 
alas! it soon shifted! ‘The Leaguers would have fought 
and conquered, if they had been attacked! Ah!” con- 
tinued he, “ you now understand me !” 

Nicholas was, indeed, not wholly unmoved, at least so 
thought the duke, who felt no little pleasure in having 
achieved the miracle of creating an expression of interest 
in the face of this passive servant of the League. 

“JT am sure the citizens would have fought to their 
utmost,” said Poulain. 


J 


“It would have begun with a barricade, and ended 
with the capture of the Louvre,” exclaimed Guise, “ and 
it may be long ere such another opportunity is offered to 
the League. Catherine’s shrinking policy has served 
her well.” 

“ Do not despair, monscigneur,” cricd Nicholas, with 
his characteristic apathy of voice ; “ my honest masters 
will speedily goad her majesty into anger again.” 

“ Aye, but the delay, Poulain!” cried the duke, rising 
from his chair, and leading Nicholas to the window :— 
“this delay is dangerous to the League; but you have 
power to remedy it. ‘The destiny of myself, of my 
friends—of your masters, as they now are, but with 
whom you may soon rank as equal, nay, superior—if you 
have courage to fire the train which shall exterminate 
our enemies! Speak, have you that courage ?” 

“ T never shrank from the dutics of my office,” replied 
Nicholas. 

The calm, unconcerned manner in which Poulain re- 
plied, almost staggered the excited noble, whose glowing 
ambition felt itself humiliated by the cold temperament 
of the lieutenant. 

“Speak ! Nicholas Poulain !” exclaimed the protector, 
seizing the arm of the municipal officer. 

“T have already told monscigneur, that lam not desti- 
tute of courage,” replied he. 

Seldom was Lorraine known to exhibit the vehemence 
of temper which was his portion from nature—alternate- 
ly calm and jocose, fe won rather than fought his way 
with mankind—but the passiveness of this subordinate 
official provoked him beyond control, and he darted on 
his stagnant visage a scorching glance, which would 
have quailed aught save insensibility. 

“You mock me, Poulain!” exclaimed he; “are you 
bloodless, lifeless?” Am [ speaking to a man, or some 
demon sent to taunt ambition ?—Shall I give you my 
confidence ?—will it draw forth, from where should be 
thy heart, one bubble of joy—of pride ? What hope have 
you ?—what pleasure of life, that I may sympathise with 
you? Can I open my breast to a statue—to a shadow ? 
Pour into it my hopes—and no echo but a hollow sound?” 
“ Awe and familiarity, monseigneur, are extremes, but 
they sometimes meet,” said the official :—“I will serve 
the Duke of Guise in all that he asks of me—but I al- 





“Nicholas,” said the protector in a carcless voice, 


ways distrust myself—I know my own presumption 
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and arrogance, and keep a check upon them—duty and 
obedience I make weigh down wy too forward spirit!” 

“This is better! You speak a mystery! You talk 
of arrogance! Do you not labour under a delusion! 
Yes, I have known such men as yod before! But it is 
well said! ‘The arrogant presumptuous Lieutenant Ni- 
cholas Poulain, surrounded by men without pride and 
ambition, as the burgess La Chapelle Martel and his 
friends. Poulain! you are either a miracle—or you jest 
with us slily !” 

“ Monseigneur cannot say that my apathy obstructs 
the duty I owe him and the League,” responded the 
lieutenant. 

“Nor do I and my colleagues distrust either your in- 
dustry or fidelity,” cried the duke; “but we know not 
your nature—you are never either pleased or displeased, 
angry or exlilarated—and men like us, working in se- 
cret to change the dynasty of a mighty enipire, seek the 
reflection of our own policy in the face of every coadfu- 
tor, however humble his task.” 

“ My face I cannot change,” cried Poulain, with some 
animation, “but my hands, and, if monseigneur will allow 
me to possess the treasure, my soul and its faculties, are 
slaves to my will—and my will is obedience to the 
League.” 

“ By St. Hubert! the current of your speech improves 
in quality, good Nicholas,” exclaimed Guise. “ But let 
us to business—-and in few words. A shifting expediency 
has alone preserved our wicked and imbecile monarch 
on his throne, kept our holy faith in bondage, and expos- 
ed us to the designs of atheists and Huguenots !—Should 
we hesitate in the means to rid the church of its ene- 
mies? Would it not be lawful in so good a cause, to 
oppose expediency to expediency—policy to policy—cratt 
to craft— ?” 

“The holy fathers of St. Augustine believed so, when 
they forced the old Lombard on his death-bed to leave 
money for the repair of the tottering walls of their con- 
vent,” replied the heutenant. 

“Yes!” rejoined the duke, “and although old Peter 
the Lombard had bestowed on thein much money in his 
lifetime—a worthy, wealthy, and free giving penitent, 
who washed away his yearly sins in showers of gold—yet 
the holy brethren forced him, even in death, to do an act 
of piety.” 

“Te had more masses than even he himself thought 


” 


necessary for his soul,” said Nicholas. 

“Poulain!” exclaimed Guise with energy, “it was 
even so! He was made to benefit himself involuntarily. 
And thus would I force the League to the goal of suecess 
even beyond their natural pace. Has La Chapelle told 
you of the covenant which the Sixteen have signed ? 
No! Then read !” 

The lieutenant perused the declaration handed to him 
by the protector, who watched the quict composed fea- 


tures of the official without discoverirg the least trace of 


surprise. 

“They have quickened their steps, monseigneur,” re- 
marked Nicholas, when he had made an end cf reading 
the covenant. 

“ Quickened—only ?” cried the duke, “ but I would 
have them march yet faster. What, if Notre dame de 
Louvre were to behold this parchment ?” 

“ My worthy masters would be dragged to the Bas- 
tille,” replied Poulain. 

“ And the citizens of Paris- 

The lieutenant paused, as though at a loss for an an- 
swer. A slight flush overspread his face, wnd he at length, 
replied— 

“The Louvre might be besieged !” 

“Aye! taken! cleared of its reptiles! 
triumphant! 
Lorraine charged with the golden lilies! Did I not tell 
you, good Nicholas, that the destiny of Paris, of the 
League, of myself, was in your hands ?” 

“ By what act ?” asked Poulain:—* monseigneur speaks 
riddles.” 

“It is your duty, Nicholas,” replied Guise, “ to convey 
the report of the Prevot des Marchands to the Louvre. 
Hlow easily might this parchinent be added to the labours 
of the worthy Prevot! Let it be carefully sealed up, and 
superscribed to her majesty, neither Villeroi, Revol, or 
Beaulieu, would dare open it—or even were it perused by 
the secretaries—none would have the courage, or any, 
save Villeroi, who, in his heart is with the church, the in- 
clination to suppress it.” 

“ But how would this affect Monsieur Le Prevot?” said 
Nicholas. 


“ Disguise nothing from me, Nicholas,’ 


’” asked the duke. 





The League 
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> replied the 


duke; “ you mean rather, how would it affect le Sieur 
I will tell you. 


Poulain. The Prevét is one of the Six- 


Valois in the dust! and the escutcheon of 





teen, and the court would construe the discovery of this 
covenant among the functionary’s papers as an accidental, 
vet most silly blunder of his. You would pass unsus- 
pected, but Monsieur Le Prevot would accompany his 
brethren to the Bastille. This, Nicholas, would be the 
signal for the bands of the League to rise with the un- 
quenchable ardour of Frenchmen—Paris would be lost 
to the silly Brother Henry—and the tenants of the Louvre 
have, perforce, in a short time to surrender to me as pro- 
tector and general of the League. Now! lieutenant! are 
you a humble despised man; or are you one who holds 
in his hands the destinies of a kingdom ?” 

“ Monsieur Le Prevot must make his report of this 
day*s agitation,” answered the lieutenant, “ and I pledge 
my life that the queen shall bave this parcliment.” 

Saying this, Nicholas with a trembling hand, placed 
the parchment in his bosom, and bowing to the duke 
withdrew ; bat he was instantly recalled. 

“Why, Nicholas,” exclaimed Guise, “you depart on 
this business as though you had merely received instrue- 
tions to apprehend a felon. Here is a weighty comforter 
for the trifling danger you run—nay, take it!” 

Poulain seemed somewhat loth to receive the proffered 
purse of gold which Lorraine oiiered. 

“ What, pride!” cried Guise, smiling ; “so you affect 
gentility, Nicholas! But Lave no fear of staining your 
hands, my good lieutenant, though you were a baron by 
prescription. The descendants of Charlemagne’s peers 
have no scruples with Valois.” 

As Nicholas had boasted of the strong sway which he 
exercised over his innate presumption and arrogance, it 
did not become his obscurity to enter intv competition 
with the illustrious nobles of the French court: he took 
the gold meekly, and again withdrew from the presence 
of the protector. 

Poulain did not return to La Chapelle, but went home, 
muttering to himself the while, “ Catherine shall have the 
parchment—Catherine shall have the parchment.” Ar- 
rived at his own dingy habitation, he exchanged the uni- 
form of the municipal force for a doublet of an ordinary 
character ; and taking with him the covenant of the 
League, departed on a pilgrimage with his offering to the 
shrine of our lady of the Louvre. 

Though the open portals of the palace invited the 
presence of the humble tunctionary, yet he carefully 
avoided the public ingress, but sought and gained admit- 
tance into the Louvre by a more private entrance. He 
requested of the attendant that he might see Davila; and 
though of rank so lowly, his wish was quickly attended 
to, and the usher appeared. Davila nodded familiarly to 
the lieutenant, and the lieutenant returned the courtesy 
with equal freedom; this greeting performed, Nicholas 
followed his silent conductor up a back staircase, which 
terminated ina narrow vestibule. The usher disappeared 
by the only door visible—re-appeared after a short inter- 
val—beekoned to the lieutenant, who approached, passed 
through the door-way, between the parted silk hangings 


jthe queen-mother, and in the presence of Catherine her- 
| self 

“'The news, Nicholas?” cried she, regarding Poulain 
with an eye which would fain anticipate a tardier com- 
munication. 

“| hold the destinies of France in my own hands?” 
replied the lieutenant, in his usual apathetic tone of voice. 

The queen-mother, who was not averse to jocularity 
when it suited her condescension, exclaimed, “ If so for- 
tunate, you must have borne the burthen from your birth, 
for you have ever looked oppressed almost to death—but 
what new title has accrued to the Chatelain of the Hotel 
de Poulain?” 

“ Your majesty and my friends have loaded me with 
enough already,” replied the emboldened official. “Am |! 
not lieutenant of police, laequey to the Council of the 
League, citizen of Paris in right of my father, confidant 
to a great extent of the Duke of Guise, and faithful spy 
to the extent of my ability in the service of her majesty 
the Queen of France? ‘These are the duties which pre- 
vent the free circulation of the blood through my veins !” 

“ Impudent and shrivelled wretch!” exclaimed Cathe- 
rine to herself, as the lieutenant enumerated the catalogue 
of his avocations. 

When political mines are about to be sprung by one 
party, and countermining is attempted by the other, in- 
ferior agents often play an important, though, perhaps, 
obscure part in the warfare of factions. Of this charac- 
ter, was the employment of Nicholas Poulain ; and what- 
ever demerit attached to him as a spy, and however in- 
trusive beyond ordinary endurance to his royal mistress 
his unparalleled boldness, which her majesty having once 








encouraged, could not afterwards repress, yet his defects 


beyond, and found himself in the magnificent cabinet of 





were compensated by the fidelity with which he served 
the family of Valois, and the risk he ran in its service. 

“ Let me know the prompting of this mad humour of 
thine, good Nicholas!” uttered the queen impatiently. 

Poulain, who saw that the temper of the queen would 
not longer brook his trifling, proceeded to relate, with 
circumstantial minuteness, the alarm of the Leaguers, 
the assembly at the Hotel de Guise, and the subscription 
to the covenant which he now produced, and placed in 
her majesty’s hands, performing even more than his 
promise to the Duke of Guise. 

Although in the presence of her menial, the queen 
could not refrain from giving vent to her stifling feelings. 
Iler situation was most humiliating—treason at the pa- 
lace gates, yet she durst not crush it—nay, could not— 
for what availed her army against the voice of the nation 
—against two religious factions which embraced nearly 
the whole community ; the one, in its pretended zeal for 
the catholic faith, undermining the throne, and boldly 
plotting in the capital ; the other threatening to kindle 
into a fresh rebellion the more distant provinces of the 
kingdom. 

“ Valois! thou hast destroyed all by thy insensate folly !” 
exclaimed she, while pacing her apartment. ‘ Nothing 
will satisfy thy enemies but the throne itself! And yet, 
if destiny is not against us—if God’s will is not written 
to our destruction, my son shall triamph yet! What 
have I not done tor the church? Have I not stifled every 
feeling of tenderness, and sacrificed peace, comfort, and 
sleep, to advance its power? And now, behold the grati- 
tude of its servants! Has not the bloed of heresy flowed 
in torrents through yonder streets? And the ministers 
of that power for whose glory it was shed Pshaw ! 
those sor1y priests are more akin to Satan than to God !” 

Here she sat down exhausted with rage and indigna- 
tion : calmer thoughts succeeded ; she surveyed her posi- 
tion coolly, and began tracing her future course. 

Poulain ventured to enquire what her majesty would 
do with the Leaguers ; and recommended that she should 
at once arrest the council, the protector, the monk 
Lincestre, and a score more of priests and nobles, and 
thus deprive the citizens of all their leaders and chiefs. 

Catherine could scarce repress a smile as she glanced 
at the form from whence this advice proceeded. 

“ An unwise step,” excluimed she ; “ you only see one 
side of our position, lieutenant. Your news is precious 
beyond price, but the advice you proffer, must not be acted 
on. When the citizens find, as they have by this time, 
that we are neither drowning nor slaying, they will re. 
open their shops. Avarice tells them that they must live, 
as they call it,and I thank Heaven that they are burthen- 
ed with this log of necessity; Do you not remember 
what Guise told you?) ‘That the Leaguers would fight, 
if attacked. No, no! by our lady of Loretto!  Villeroi 
shall issue an ordinance remitting, for the present, certain 
imposts, which I will think of. The Protector of the 
League, as this paper designates the dangerous noble, 
shall be disarmed—or rather, he shall not be allowed to 
come within reach of a weapon. I must ask the secre- 
tary what tolls may be discontinued or commuted; and 
do you, Nicholas, continue at your post. Here is a tri- 
fling guerdon.” 

Catherine handed the official a rouleau of gold from a 
cabinet drawer, and Nicholas departed from the presence, 
with a reward far surpassing the gift of the protector. 





—< 
CHAPTER IX. 
Tout est fondé sur Vinstabilité, 
Rien ne se voit en ce monde qui dure, 
Ores un chaud, ores une froidure.— 
Pasquirr. 

Though Valois lacked courage to oppose the imprison- 
ment of Villa Franca, and Chicot stood too much in awe 
of the queen to excite her son, over whom he undoubted- 
ly possessed great influence, into rebellion against her 
majesty’s angry mandate, yet the king was resolved to 
lighten the rigour of his confinement, and after a while, 
when his royal parent might be supposed to have forgot- 
ten the crime, to allow the prisoner his liberty. 

Early on the morrow, Chicot presented himsclf at the 
gates of the Bastille with the king’s order, and was ad- 
mitted into the interior of that formidable fortress and 
royal prison. Dismounting from Trista Verita, whom 
he gave in charge to a sentinel, the jester sought the 
domicile of the governor, Monsieur Le Clere. 

Time had been when, monsieur and Le Clere never 
met in juxtaposition, save jestingly or in irony ; but the 
governor was a child of fortune ; and talents more versa- 
tile than profound had been rewarded with prodigality. 
Originally a fencing master, he had diverged from the 
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